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LORD MACAULAY AND MARLBOROUGH. 


ob yap iudv ipd rév Adyow, ‘dv "ay Aéyw, GAN els Aktcdypewy Svpiv roy 
Myorra dvoiow.—Plato, Apol. Socrat. V. 20. E. 


In the October number of the Messen- 
ger appeared an exceedingly well-written, 
but rather unsatisfactory, reply to a re- 
view in the June number of Blackwoood, 
relative to Lord Macaulay’s sketch of the 
great Whig captain, John, Duke of Marl- 
borough. We say unsatisfactory, for it 
seems to us the writer has not disproved 
the powerful and skilfully set forth ar- 
guments of the reviewer, more especially 
as regards the gravest charge brought by 
the historian against the hero of Blen- 
heim. 

My Lord is, indeed, a noble painter. 

Vividly do we see Prince Rupert’s 
men, with their long rapiers and jingling 
spurs, swaggering about with their devil- 
may-care air, kissing some buxom bar- 
maid, and playing ai dice in the guard- 
room, or the sanded parlor of the Blue 
Boar; swearing lustily at some inatten- 
tive landlord, or charging gallantly at 
Marston Moor, Newbury, and Naseby ; 
and Prince Rupert, too, with his dark, 
passionate eyes, and silken locks falling 
in careless luxuriance over his embroi- 
dered doublet, youthful, generous, brave, 
thoughtful—loyalty stamped on his beau- 
tiful bronzed face—jesting with his high- 
born cavaliers about ‘‘ Nose Immortal,” 
or shouting, in his rich, full voice, “‘God 
and Queen Mary,” as he sweeps to the 
charge, under the folds of the blue and 
gold, broidered with the loyal “ UZ rea, 
sit rex;’”’ and “‘the yeomen spurring hard 
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to Westminster, with the badges of the 
parliamentary cause in their hats;” the 
“crop-eared Roundheads,” with their ri- 
diculous garb and Scripture sayings, 
praying tedious prayers, and singing 
drawling, nasal psalms on Sundays, and 
week-days too, or fighting right sturdily 


*gainst Prince Robber and his company 


of rake-shames ;” the great Protector, 
and Colonel Hampden, “the most able, 
resolute and popular man in the king- 
dom,” in his green uniform, falling grie- 
vously wounded at Chalgrove Field; and 
“King Pym,” and Hollis and Valentine, 
who held the speaker down on that me- 
morable 20th of January, when swords 
were flashing in the House of Commons; 
and King Charles himself, his noble face, 
saddened, yet calm, as he steps firmly 
out of the centre window of the Banquet- 
ting House upon the scaffold hung with 
black, and looks mildly at the masked 
executioners and the troops of horsemen 
gathered around it, at the myriads of 
sad, eager faces that are turned upon 
him, at the vast array of spectators that 
fill up the view beyond. 

And so we have brief sketches of the 
Protectorate, and then the Restoration ; 
the cliffs of Dover, covered with thou- 
sands, weeping with delight as King 
Charley is convoyed right gallantly from 
Holland to. Kent; the festive journey 
from Rochester to London; the king gra- 
ciously extending his hand to the officers 
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to kiss as he passes through the scowling 
army drawn up on Blackheath; the 
waving of crimson silken scarfs and rich 
tapestry from the houses, as he passes on 
to Whitehall; his dissolute court, Bar- 
bara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland; the 
vivacious Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, 
graceful, lovely, but passionate; bold 
women, who were fond of basset and 
usquebaugh, who sat on the king’s knees 
and laughed in his face; the gay gallants 
chatting with their royal master, “while 
his wig is combed and bis cravat tied ;” 
the famous coffee-houses, the Grecian and 
the Rainbow; the wits gathered at Will’s, 
who crowded ’round the great arm-chair 
of John Dryden, and who thought it a 
privilege ‘to hear his opinion of Racine’s 
last tragedy, or Bossu’s treatise on epic 
poetry ;” the splendours of Montague 
and Bedford Ilouses, Bloomsbury and 
Soho Square; and the king, with his 
arm on Tom Durfey’s shoulder, trilling 
out in his jovial voice, ‘‘To horse, brave 
boys, to Newmarket, to horse,” playing 
under the elms of St. James’ Park with 
his spaniels, or flinging corn to his ducks; 
go till the sixth of February, 1685, 

My Lord sketches all this briefly, but 
with good effect; sometimes not alto- 
gether truthfully. 

And now commences the grand histo- 
rical picture, rich in the colouring which 
he flings with a generous and a skillful 
hand upon the canvass—a picture in 
which, we fear, can be traced his reli- 
gious and political animosities, yet withal 
a noble picture. He gives us, indeed, as 
the Blackwood reviewer says, ‘not cold 
abstractions,” called up from the past, 
but living men and women, whom we 
passionately love or cordially hate, just 
as this great historian paints them. So 
in proportion as they are charming, they 
are unworthy of trust, at least in many 
instances. 

The reviewer is evidently a Tory, and 
rather severe in the language he employs 
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in regard to the veracity of the historian, 
and his garbled extracts from the various 
works cited in the history. We, at least, 
on this side the Atlantic, are not aroused 
by the cries of Whig and Tory, and can 
look on dispassionately whilst these gen- 
tlemen rake up the filth from the gutters 
of Grub Street and St. Giles, and apply 
the same in the most generous manner. 
While we admire the wonderful genius 
and great learning of the distinguished 
Peer, and think the Blackwood article 
rather acrimonious, we cannot agree with 
the historian when he asserts that ‘the 
loss of half a guinea would have done 
more to spoil his (Marlborough’s) appe- 
tite, and to disturb his slumbers, than all 
the terrors of an evil conscience.”* The 
writer in the Messenger is rather severe 
himself, when he says that the reviewer 
“has, in all probability, been bought up 
by the Tories connected with Black. 
wood ;” and that “doubtless in this in- 
stance he has been particularly impressed 
by the descendants of the Churchills 
with a ‘doucéur’ of substantial considera- 
tion.” Suppositions certainly not very 
flattering to his Scottish adversary. 

First, the writer defends Macaulay for 
drawing such a difference between the 
amours of James and William. We think 
this just, to a certain extent, but both 
were inexcusable, for William’s queen, 
youthful and lovely, was a devoted and 
faithful wife, and although he did not 
furnish for his mistress ‘“ apartments in 
the palace more sumptuous than those of 
the queen,” as James did, he neverthe- 
less settled upon her the enormous sum 
of £25,000 a year,t “made her brother 
a peer, and introduced his wife to the 
confidence of the queen.” 

As regards Marlborough’s amour with 
the Duchess of Cleveland, we should re- 
collect the depraved condition of the 
court of Charles; that Marlborough was 
a& young man, and even according to Ma- 
caulay, “handsome, graceful, insinuat- 
ing, eloquent and brave ;”t and that the 





* Macaulay, vov. iv. p. 500. Harper’s ed. 1856. 
t Journal to Stella, Sept. 15th, 1712, note. 
} Macaulay’s Historical Sketches, vol. vi. p. 174. Appleton’s ed. 1857. 
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young ensign could not but be proud of 
the favour that he found in the eyes of 
the most beautiful woman in the whole 
court, *‘ the chooser and not the chosen of 
her many lovers ;” and if William is to 
be judged lightly for his illicit inter- 
course after marriage, and when he had 
arrived at a mature age, how much more 
ought we to overlook the misdemeanours 
of the young ensign, who braved what 
Lord Macaulay calls ‘‘the earthly evil he 
most dreaded,” and afterwards married a 
poor girl, whom he always loved with the 
tenderest devotion ; whose every wish he 
sought to gratify; who rewarded his 
love by a constancy that never wavered, 
and who nobly told the Duke of Somer- 
set, years afterwards, when he sought 
her in marriage, that could he lay the 
world at her feet, he could “ never share 
the heart and hand that once belonged to 
John, Duke of Marlborough.” * 

The writer cites a passage from Dr. 
King’s ‘Political and Literary Anec- 
dotes of his Own Times,” to prove that 
Marlborough would “ walk from the pub- 
lic room at Bath to his lodgings, in a 
cold, dark night, to save sixpence in 
chair hire.” But this proves nothing; 
for a man of the greatest integrity, as 
scrupulous and honourable in money af- 
fairs as Louis IX., but stingy by nature, 
might do this. 

The writer next cites Peter Parley’s 
“Child’s History of England,” to prove 
the avarice of Marlborough; but we can- 
not receive that class of books as autho- 
rity, knowing them to be inaccurate in 
many particulars—taking their informa- 
tion indiscriminately from good and bad 
authorities, and bearing the same relation 
to a carefully compiled history of Eng- 
land, that Rollin’s Ancient History does 
to Mr. Grote’s History of Greece. 

We now come to the “ Dear Bargain,” 
a Jacobite pamphlet clandestinely printed 
in 1690. + 

The Blackwood reviewer justly says, 
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that it is as scurrilous as, and more stu- 
pid than, the generality of such pam- 
phlets. It accuses William of sending 
the English soldiers to die of hunger and 
sickness in Holland, in order that the 
“Dutch, the Danes, and other foreigners, 
may possess our country.” Churchill is 
a “Judas on both sides,” Queen Mary 
an “ungrateful Tullia,” and King James 
is “our lawful king, who has shown 
himself upon all occasions a Lover of his 
People, an Encourager of Trade, a De- 
sirer of True Liberty to Tender Consci- 
ences, an Hater of all Injustice, and a 
true Father of his Country.” 

“Will Lord Macaulay take the whole 
testimony of the witness he has summon- 
ed to hold up to infamy the great gene- 
ral? The long accusation in this pam- 
phlet against Churchill, for giving “false 
muster-rolls,” and drawing the pay of 
men long killed, the historian has copied 
almost verbatim, t adding, says the re- 
viewer, the picturesque portion, in which 
he asserts, that Marlborough pocketed 
the pay of men “ who had been killed in 
his own sight four years before at Sedge- 
moor.” And this is the sole testimony 
on which the greatest English Captain, 
next to Wellington, is convicted of fraud! 
A vile pamphlet, clandestinely printed, 
that has been forgotten for more than an 
hundred and fifty years! 

The reviewer very appropriately quotes 
the historian’s own words, when, in seek- 
ing to defend William in regard to the 
Massacre of Glencoe, he says: ‘“‘ We can 
hardly suppose he was much in the habit 
of reading Jacobite pamphlets; and if 
he did read them, he would have found 
in them such a quantity of absurd and 
rancorous invective against himself, that 
he would have been very little inclined to 
credit any imputation which they might 
throw on his servants. . . . . He 
might, therefore, naturally be slow to be- 
lieve frightful imputations, thrown by 
writers whom he knew to be habitual liars, 


* The reader would do well to consult the very interesting and important note on p. 


664-65 Blackwood, June, 1859. 


t+ Macaulay, vol. 1ii. p. 347, note. Harper’s ed. 1856. 


t Macaulay, vol. iii. p 347. 
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on a statesman whose abilities he valued 
highly, and to whose exertions he had, 
on some great occasions, owed much.” * 
The witness, who is worthy of all belief, 
when he gives in evidence against Marl- 
borough, is called an “habitual liar,” 
and his testimony looked upon as unwor- 
thy of consideration, when he deposes 
against William. Might we not use the 
writer’s own words, and exclaim, “What 
would my Lord Coke and Chief Justice 
Marshall say to such doctrine as this?” 
Lord Macaulay must answer this before 
we can receive his picture of Marlbo- 
rough, 

The writer in the Messenger says:— 
“We cannot refuse to believe its (i. e. the 
Dear Bargain’s) testimony as to Marlbo- 
rough’s avarice, especially when that tes- 
timony is corroborated by others, who, it 
is certain, never saw a copy of the “Dear 
Bargain.” 

This is not the question. 

We are discussing fraud not avarice. 
And now comes the gravest accusation 
that Lord Macaulay brings against Marl- 
borough, viz: that Marlborough was the 
murderer of Talmash and caused the 
defeat in Camaret Bay. Here we em- 
phatically side with the reviewer, and 
think that the historian has done Marl- 
borough great and wilful injustice. 

That this point may be clearly under- 
stood, we will copy the passage from the 
history,t and the remarks of the re 
viewer : 


“ William, in order to cross the designs 
of the enemy, determined to send Rus- 
sell to the Mediterranean with a greater 
part of the combined fleet of England 
and Holland. A squadron was to remain 
in the British seas under command of 
the Earl of Berkeley. Talmash was to 
embark on board of this squadron with 
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a large body of troops, and was to attack 
Brest, which would, it was supposed, in 
the absence of Tourville and his fifty- 
three vessels, be an easy conquest. 


“That preparations were making at 
Portsmouth for an expedition, in which 
the land forces to bear a part, could not 
be kept a secret. There was much spec- 
ulation at the Rose and at Garraway’s 
touching the destination of the arma- 
ment. Some talked of Rhe, some of 
Oleron, some of Rochelle, some of Roche- 
fort. Many, till the fleet actually began 
to move westward, believed that it was 
bound to Dunkirk. Many only guessed 
this: for the secret was much better 
kept than most of the secrets of that 
age.t Russell, till he was ready to weigh 
anchor, presisted in assuring his Jacobite 
friends that he knew nothing. His dis- 
cretion was proof even against all the 
arts of Marlborough, Marlborough, how- 
ever, had other sources of intelligence. 
To these sources he applied himself; and 
he at length succeeded in discovering the 
whole plan of the government. He in- 
stantly wrote to James. He had, he 
said, but that moment ascertained that 
twelve regiments of infantry and two 
regiments of marines were about to em- 
bark, under the command of Talmash, 
for the purpose of destroying the harbour 
of Brest and the shipping which lay 
there. ‘This,’ he adds, ‘would be a 
great advantage to England. But no con- 
sideration can, or ever shall, hinder me 
from letting you know what I think may 
be for your service.’ He then proceeded 
to caution James against Russell. I en- 
deavoured to learn this some time ago 
from him: but he always denied it to 
me, though I am very sure that he knew 
the design for more than six weeks. 
This gives me a bad sign of this man’s 





* Vol. iv. p. 462. Harper’s ed. 1856. 


¢ Vol. iv., p. 405, Harper’s Ed., 1856. 


¢L’Hermitage, May 15—25. After mentioning the various reports, he says, “De tous 
ces divers projets qu’on s’imagine ancun n’est venu 4 la cognoissance du public.” This 
is important: for it has often been said, in excuse for Marlborough, that he communi- 
cated to the Court of Saint Germains only what was the talk of all the coffee-houses, 
and must have been known without his instrumentality—Note by Lord Macaulay. 
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intentions.’* The intelligence sent by 
Marlborough to James was communica- 
ted by James to the French Government. 
That Government took its measures with 
characteristic promptitude. Promptitude 
was indeed necessary; for, when Marl- 
borough’s letter was written, the prepar- 
ations at Portsmouth were all but ccm- 
plete ; and if the wind had been favour- 
able to the English, the objects of the 
expedition might have been attained 
without a struggle. But adverse gales 
detained our fleet in the Channel during 
another month. Meanwhile a large body 
of troops was collected at Brest. Vauban 
was charged with the duty of putting 
the defences in order; and, under his 
skilful direction, batteries were planted 
which commanded every spot where it 
seemed likely that an invader would at- 
tempt to land. Eight large rafts, each 
carrying many mortars, were moored in 
the harbour, and, some days before the 
English arrived, all was ready for their 
reception. 

“On the sixth of June the whole al- 
lied fleet was on the Atlantic about fif- 
teen leagues west of Cape Finisterre. 
There Russell and Berkeley parted com- 
pany. Russell proceeded towards the 
Mediterranean. Berkeley’s squadron with 
the troops on board steered for the 
coast of Brittany, and anchored just 
without Camaret Bay, close to the mouth 
of the harbour of Brest. Talmash pro- 
posed to land in Camaret Bay. It was 
therefore desirable to ascertain with ac- 
curacy the state of the coast. The eld- 
est son of the Duke of Leeds, now called 
Marquess of Caermarthen, undertook to 
enter the basin and to obtain the neces- 
sary information. The passion of this 
brave and eccentric young man for mar- 
itime adventure was unconquerable. He 
had solicited and obtained the rank of 
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Rear Admiral, and had accompanied the 
expedition in his own yacht, the Pere- 
grine, renowned as the master-piece of 
ship-building, and more than once al- 
ready mentioned in this history. Cutts, 
who had distinguished himself by his in- 
trepidity in the Irish war, and had been 
rewarded with an Irish peerage, offered 
to accompany Caermarthen. Lord Mo- 
hun, who, desirous, it may be hoped, to 
efface by honourable exploits the stain 
which a shameful and disastrous brawl 
had left on his name, was serving with 
the troops as a volunteer, insisted on 
being of the party. The Peregrine 
went into the bay with its gallant crew, 
and came out safe, but not without hay- 
ing run great risks. Caermart..en re- 
ported that the defences, of which, how- 
ever, he had seen only a small part, 
were formidable. But Berkeley and Tal- 
mash suspected that he overrated the 
danger. ‘They were not aware that their 
design had long been known at Ver- 
sailles, that an army had been collected 
to oppose them, and that the greatest en- 
gineer in the world had been employed 
to fortify the coast against them. They 
therefore did not doubt that their troops 
might easily be put on shore, under the 
protection of a fire from the ships,. On 
the following morning Caermarthen was 
ordered to enter the bay with eight ves- 
sels, and to batter the French works. 
Talmash was to follow with about a hun- 
dred boats full of soldiers. It soon ap- 
peared that the enterprize was even more 
perilous than it had on the preceding 
day appeared to be. Batteries which 
had then escaped notice opened on the 
ships a fire so murderous that several 
decks were soon cleared. Great bodies 
of foot and horse were discernible; and, 
by their uniforms, they appeared to be 
regular troops. The young Rear Ad- 





*Life of James I., 522; Macpherson, [., 487. The letter of Marlborough is dated 
May 4. lt was enclosed in one from Sackville to Melfort, which would alone suffice to 
prove that those who represent the intelligence as unimportant, are entirely mistaken. 
“T send it,” says Sackville, “ by an express, judging it to be of the utmost consequence 
for the service of the King my master, and consequently for the service of his Most 
Christian Majesty.” Would Sackville have written thus, if the destination of the expe- 


dition had been already known to all the world ?—Note by Lord Macaulay, Ed. 1858. 
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miral sent an officer in all haste to warn 
Talmash. But Talmash was so com- 
pletely possessed by the notion that the 
French were not prepared to repel an 
attack, that he disregarded all cautions, 
and would not even trust his own eyes. 
He felt sure that the force he saw as- 
sembled on the shore was a mere rabble 
of peasants, who had been brought to- 
gether in haste from the surrounding 
country. Confident that these mock 
soldiers would run like sheep before real 
soldiers, he ordered his men to pull for 
the beach. He was soon undeceived. 
A terrible fire mowed down his men 
faster than they could get on shore. He 
had himself scarcely sprung on dry 
ground when he received a wound in the 
thigh from a cannon ball, and was car- 
ried back to his skiff. His men re-em- 
barked in confusion. Ships and boats 
made haste to get out of the bay, but did 
not succeed till four hundred seamen 
and seven hundred soldiers had fallen. 
During many days the waves continued 
to throw up pierced and shattered corpses 
on the beach of Brittany. The battery 
from which Talmash received his wound 
is called, to this day, the Englishman’s 
Death. 


**The unhappy general was laid on his 
couch; and a council of war was held 
in his cabin. He was for going straight 
into the harbour of Brest and bombard- 
ing the town. But this suggestion, 
which indicated but too clearly that his 
judgment had been affected by the irrita- 
tion of a wounded body and a wounded 
mind, was wisely rejected by the naval 
officers. The armament returned to 
Portsmouth. There Talmash died, ex- 
claiming with his last breath that he 
had been lured into a snare by treachery. 
The public grief and indignation were 
loudly expressed. The nation remem- 
bered the services of the unfortunate 
general, forgave his rashness, pitied his 
sufferings, and execrated the unknown 
traitors whose machinations had been 
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fatal to him. There were many conjec- 
tures and many rumours. Some sturdy 
Englishmen, misled by national preju- 
dice, swore that none of our plans would 
ever be kept a secret from the enemy 
while French refugees were in high mil- 
itary command. Some zealous Whigs, 
misled by party spirit, muttered that the 
Court of Saint Germains would never 
want good intelligence while a single 
Tory remained in the Cabinet Council. 
The real criminal was not named; nor, 
till the archives of the House of Stuart 
were explored, was it known to the world 
that ‘'almash had perished by the basest 
of all the hundred villanies of Marl- 


borough.* 


“Yet never had Marlborough been 
less a Jacobite than at the moment when 
he rendered this wicked and shameful 
service to the Jacobite cause. It may 
be confidently affirmed that to serve the 
banished family was not his object, and 
that to ingratiate himself with the ban- 
ished family was only his secondary ob- 
ject. His primary object was to force 
himself into the service of the existing 
government, and to, regain possession of 
those important and lucrative places from 
which he had been dismissed more than 
two years before. He knew that the 
country and the Parliament would not 
patiently bear to see the English army 
commanded by foreign generals. Two 
Englishmen only had shown themselves 
fit for high military posts, himself and 
Talmash. If Talmash were defeated and 
disgraced, William would scarcely have 
a choice. In fact, as soon as it was 
known that the expedition had failed, 
and that Talmash was no more, the gen- 
eral cry was that the King ought to re- 
ceive into his favour the accomplished 
Captain who had done such good service 
at Walcourt, at Cork, and at Kinsale. 
Nor can we blame the multitude for 
raising this cry. For everybody knew 
that Marlborough was an eminently 
brave, skilful and successful officer: but 





*London Gazette, June 14—18, 1694; Paris Gazette, June 16—July 3; Burchett ; 
Journal of Lord Caermarthen; Baden, June 15—25; L’Hermitage, June 15—25, 
19-—29. 
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very few persons knew that he had, 
while commanding William’s troops, while 
sitting in William’s Council, while wait- 
ing in William’s bed-chamber, formed a 
most artful and dangerous plot for the 
subversion of William’s throne; and 
still fewer suspected the real author 
of the recent calamity, of the slaughter 
in the Bay of Camaret, of the melan- 
choly fate of Talmash. The effect, there- 
fore, of the foulest of all treasons was 
to raise the traitor in public estimation- 
Nor was he wanting to himself at this 
conjuncture. While the Royal Exchange 
was in consternation at this disaster, of 
which he was the cause, while many 
families were clothing themselves in 
mourning for the brave men of whom he 
was the murderer, he repaired to the 
Whitehall ; and there, doubtless with all 
that grace, that nobleness, that suavity, 
under which lay, hidden from all com- 
mon observers, a seared conscience and 
a remorseless heart, he professed himself 
the most devoted, the most loyal, of all 
the subjects of William and Mary, and 
expressed a hope that he might, in the 
emergency, be permitted to offer his 
sword to their Majesties. Shrewsbury 
was very anxious that the offer should 
be accepted: but a short and dry answer 
from William, who was then in the 
Netherlands, put an end for the present 
to all negotiation. About Talmash the 
King expressed himself with generous 
tenderness. ‘The poor fellow’s fate,’ he 
wrote ‘has affected me much. I do not 
indeed think that he managed well: but 
it was his ardent desire to distinguish 
himself that impelled him to attempt 
im possibilities.’ ”’* 


Here we have four charges: 


I, That Marlborough, having discover- 
ed the design of the Government to 
make on attack on Brest, revealed it to 
James, and through him to Louis. 

II. That this information enabled the 
French Government to take such steps, 
and that therefore they did take such 
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steps, as caused the failure of the expe- 
dition. 

III. That Talmash was “lured into 
a snare,” and “perished by the basest 
of all the hundred villanies of Marlbo- 
rough,” 

IV. That Marlborough thus caused the 
defeat in Camaret Bay, and was the 
‘“‘murderer” of Talmash, “his object be- 
ing to rid himself of Talmash as a per- 
sonal rival, and to force himself back 
into the service of the Government and 
the possession of the important and lu- 
crative places from which he had been 
dismissed two years before,” 

Surely very grave charges, 
the law and to the testimony. 

Lord Macaulay says that until the ar- 
chives of the Ilouse of Stuart were “ ex- 
plored, it was not known to the world 
that Talmash had perished by the basest 
of all the hundred villanies of Marlbo- 
rough.” 

Let us hear the reviewer on this point, 
who boldly says that ‘‘the guilt of one 
man has been laid upon the shoulders of 
another; that the ‘real’ criminal has 
been shielded; that evidence has been 
garbled; that facts have been suppress- 
ed, and the whole transaction so distorted 
and disfigured, that it is impossible to 
recognize its true features.” 

In the original Stuart Papers, pub- 
lished by Macpherson, under the date of 
May, 1694, is a report headed, ‘ Ac- 
counts brought by Captain Floyd, lately 
arrived from England.” 

Floyd (groom of the bed-chamber to 
James) went to England “in the begin- 
ning of March,” 1694, and held inter- 
views with Russell, Shrewsbury, Godol- 
phin, and Churchill. All, except Church- 
ill, were high in authority under Wil- 
liam. Russell was First Lord of the 
Admiralty and High Admiral. Shrews- 
bury had received, with expressions of 
the greatest confidence from William, 
the seals of office as Secretary of State, 
being at the same time raised to a duke- 
dom and having the Garter conferred 


But to 





* Shrewsbury to William, June 15—25, 1694. Wiliiam to Shrewsbury July 1; Shrews- 


bury to William, June 22—July 2. 
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8 Lord Macaulay and Marlborough. 


upon him.* Godolphin was First Lord 
of the Treasury. Churchill alone held 
no office, being just released from the 
Tower, where he had been confined on 
a charge notoriously false. The latter 
received Floyd with many expressions 
of loyalty to James, but Floyd derived 
no information whatever from him. Floyd 
also received from Russell expressions of 
devotion to the cause of the exiled King, 
and assurances from Shrewsbury, through 
his mother, the Countess, that he only 
held office under William, “in order to 
serve James more effectually thereafter.” 
But his interview with Godolphin is the 
most worthy of attention. The First 
Lord of the Treasury received him, “in 
the most affectionate manner imagina- 
ble,” and informed him “ that Russell 
would infallibly appear before Brest ; the 
land-officers being of the opinion that the 
place might be insulted (i. e. ‘ assaulted,’) 
although the sea-officers were of a differ- 
ent opinion; that this would give a just 
pretext to his Most Christian Majesty 
(Louis) to send troops to that place.’’+ 

We have evidence that fixes this con- 
versation some time before the 25th of 
April, the time at which Parliament was 
prorogued.t 

Floyd sailed away to France, and re- 
ported these proceedings to James and 
the Earl of Melfort, who translated it 
into French, and carried it to Versailles 
on the 1st of May, 1694. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
James’ emissary must have received his 
information about the middle of April; 
certainly, it reached Louis by the lst of 
May. Now, Lord Macaulay, himself, 
agrees that Marlborough’s lettter was 
not wRITTEN until the 4th of May, three 
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days after information had been rx- 
CEIVED at Versailles, and weeks after 
Godolphin had given the information to 
Floyd. Marlborough writes that he has, 
only that very day, learned the news he 
sends, so Louis knew it before Marl- 
borough. 

The writer in the Messenger says— 
‘The question simply is, whether Marl- 
borough did or did not give the informa- 
tion to James as soon—as he asserts—as 
he learned the object and destination 
of the squadron then about to sail? 
And whether, in betraying the intention 
of attacking Brest, thereby giving—or 
intending to give, which is the same 
thing—timely notice of said attack, he 
did not violate his solemn oath of allegi- 
ance, betraying his king and country, 
and indirectly, if not directly, incur the 
just imputation of being the murderer of 
the brave Talmash and the gallant men 
who lost their lives by the advantage 
taken of this information ?” 

Not so at all. We are discussing 
whether Lord Macaulay has truthfully 
recounted the transaction. 

It is probable, as the reviewer says, 
that Marlborough, from his intimacy with 
Godolphin, knew of the design, but was 
unwilling to divulge it until his informa- 
tion would be worthless. He might well 
suppose that a letter, written the day be- 
Sore the expedition sailed, would be of no 
service whatever to the French, for he 
could not foresee that the fleet would not 
arrive off Brest till the 6th, or 7th, of 
June. Certainly, his letter was bharm- 
less, and “the brave Talmash and the 
gallant men” with him, did not “ lose 
their lives by the advantage taken of 
this information.” 





*Vol. IV. p. 404, Harper’s Ed., 1566. 
ft Macpherson, Orig. Pap., I., 483. 
TCf. Blackwood, June, 1859, p. 672. 







§ The writer follows with the note given by Lord Macaulay, in which he says that 
Marlborough’s letter being enclosed in one from Sackville to Melfort, and sent by ex- 
press, proves it to have been of great importance. Not at all; it merely proves that 
Sackville thought it to be important. “I send it,” says Sackville, “ by an express, judging 


it to be of the utmost consequence, &c.” 


“Would Sackville,” says Macaulay, “have 


written thus if the destination of the expedition had been already known to the world?” 


Why not? 





Might he not have supposed it to have been some new, or additional infor- 
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Godolphin and Lord Arran both had 
given information to the French Court of 
the intended attack on Brest, they had, 
consequently, fortified the place; and— 
as the reviewer shows— William and 
Talmash knew that they had done so. 
William, writing to Shrewsbury after 
the failure of the expedition, says—“ J 
own to you, that I did not suppose they 
would have made the attempt without hav- 
ing well reconnoitered the situation of the 
enemy to receive them; since they were so 
long apprised of our intended attack, and 
made active preparations for defence; for 
what was practicable two months ago was 
no longer so at present.”” Shrewsbury, in 
reply, says, that he is not surprised at 
the design failing, “especially since the 
enemy had so much warning to prepare 
Sor their defence.” William, throughout, 
speaks of Talmash as @ having braved a 
danger which he knew, and which he 
ought not to have encountered without 
further precautions.” Do not these letters 
prove that Lord Macaulay’s assertion that 
the leaders in the attack upon Brest, 
were “not aware that the design had 
been long known at Versailles,” is false? 
Burchett, whom Lord Macaulay cites par- 
ticularly, speaks of the “early advice,” 
which had been given to the French, Lord 
Caermarthen does not intimate that there 
was any suspicion of a “snare,” and is 
silent about the exclamation which Lord 
Macaulay puts into the mouth of the 
dying soldier, Oldmixon,* from whom, 
says the reviewer, Lord Macaulay has 
evidently derived his account, says that 
Talmash believed himself betrayed by 
one of King William’s Council, of which 
Marlborough was not. It is certain, then, 
that if Talmash did exclaim, with his 
dying breath, that he had been “lured 
into a snare by treachery,” that he also 
declared that it was by some one who 
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could not have been Marlborough ; “pos- 
sibly Godolphin, possibly Shrewsbury, 
possibly both, but clearly and distinctly, 
not Marlborough.” 

In the life of William, published about 
eight years after these events, it is stated 
that “it was common talk at London and 
elsewhere, long before the fleet went out, 
that the design was upon Brest, and 
that the French, themselves, were so sensi- 
ble of it that they took all the precautions 
imaginable, by planting batteries, making 
intrenchments and bringing numerous 
bodies of regular troops to defend them- 
selves against the impending danger.” 
The reviewer cites various historians, 
whose accounts are the same, and goes 
on to say that we have the united testi- 
mony of Floyd, of Shrewsbury, of James, 
and of William, that the design of the 
attack had long been known at Versailles, 
that the fortification of Brest was known 
to the English Government, that it was 
town-talk long before the fleet sailed, 
that its destination was Brest. We have 
Godolphin’s conversation with Floyd in 
April, Lord Arran’s to James before that 
time; the lst of May fixed as the date of 
a formal communication to Louis, the 
troops assembled in April, of the deliber- 
ate fortifications at Brest, yet we find 
Lord Macaulay asserting, in the face of 
these very witnesses that he cites, that 
Marlborough, on the 4th of May, “in- 
stantly” revealed it to James, and that 
consequently the expedition failed and 
Talmash perished. In vain do we look 
for the implication of Godolphin and 
Shrewsbury, men high in position under 
the government. The whole blame and 
opprobrium is visited on the head of 
Marlborough, just out of the Tower, 
“who might well feel incensed at the 
ingratitude of the monarch, whom he 
had helped to place upon the throne, and 





mation? 


Probably, that the destination of the fleet had been changed, and that some 


other place would be the point of attack, but surely not the long-known information 


about the attack on Brest. 





*It is strange that Lord Macaulay should follow Oldmixon’s account here, different 
from all the rest, which merely state that he (Talmash) died like a brave soldier, yet 
look upon his assertions as of “no weight whatever,” in regard to Nottingham and the 


Test Act, Cf. Vol. IIL, p. 63, note. 


Harper's ed. 1856. 
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10 Lord Macaulay and Marlborough. 


be readily pardoned for expressing con- 
trition for his desertion of his former 
master.” As the reviewer says, Marl- 
borough’s offence was not so much against 
William as against James, in seeking 
credit for a worthless service. Though 
Marlborough’s conduct cannot be justi- 
fied, we must recollect that he did not 
enjoy the confidence of William, and his 
correspondence with James must not be 
regarded in the same light as if held with 
a foreign king, for at that time many 
Englishmen looked on James as their 
rightful sovereign, and on William and 
Dutch soldiers as enemies. Let us listen 
to the peroration of the reviewer’s argu- 
ment. 

“Our present task, however, is not to 
determine the very difficult question of 
what amount of blame is justly to be 
awarded to Marlborough, but to examine 
how far confidence can be placed in the 
most specific and deliberate statements of 
Lord Macaulay. Nothing can exceed, 
in minuteness of detail and positiveness 
of assertion, this particular charge against 
Marlborough. At the same time it is 
defficult to say whether it excels most in 
the suggestio falsi, or in the suppressio 
veri. It is not true, that it was by means 
of Marlborough’s information that the 
French Government were enabled to 
fortify Brest ;—it is not true, that Tal- 
mash was lured into a snare;—it is not 
true that he and Berkeley were in ignor- 
ance that the design upon Brest was 
known at Versailles, and that steps had 
been taken for defence ;—it is not true, 
that Marlborough was the cause of the 
failure of the expedition, or of the death 
of Talmash ;—and it is a monstrous and 
a foul calumny, that Marlborough was 
his ‘murderer.’ The instances of ‘ sup- 
pressio veri’ are almost as remarkable. 
The treachery of Godolphin is suppressed ; 
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the treachery of Shrewsbury is suppress- 
ed. The reader would never discover, 
from Lord Macaulay’s narrative, that 
either of them had anything whatever to 
do with the transaction. Floyd’s intelli- 
gence is suppressed ; Lord Arran’s infor- 
mation is suppressed; Melfort’s commu- 
nication to Louis is suppressed; the fact 
of the fortification of Brest, in April, is 
suppressed ; the correspondence between 
William and Shrewsbury is garbled; and 
the dying words of Talmash, which af- 
forded the clearest proof of the inno- 
cence of Marlborough, are distorted into 
evidence of his guilt.” 


The writer in the Messenger, we think, 
has mistaken the discussion, when he 
cites authorities to prove Marlborough’s 
avarice. 

This is not the point. 


We wish to know whether the deliber- 
ate and direct accusation of Lord Macau- 
lay, that Marlborough was a traitor and 
@ murderer, is or is not true. We think 
the reviewer has made a pretty strong 
case against him. 


The reasoning of the writer may be 
given briefly thus—If A and B both fire 
at C, A, who enjoys the confidence of C, 
firing first, and his ball passing through 
the heart, and then B, who has been ill- 
treated by C, fires, it is just that B, alone, 
should be considered as the murderer, 
and that any one, relating the affair after- 
ward, should name him as such, making 
no mention, whatever, of the part that 
A bore in the affair. 

‘What would my Lord Coke and Chief 
Justice Marshall say to such doctrine as 
this?” May we hope to hear a defence 
from the writer of the massacre of Glen- 
coe, and the Highlands of Scotland ? 

W. G. M. 

Westover, Nov., 1859. 



















My Dear Brorner: 

The last Post brought no letters from 
you or any of my friends, occasioned I 
suppose by the severity of the weather, 
which prevented the rider from travel- 
ling and crossing Rivers. I shall be 
. well pleased to know the effect produced 
by Common Sense and my Narrative 
upon Deane’s execrable libel, If it is 
not the fate of mankind, that they shall 
cherish vice in opposition to truth and 
public good, no doubt will remain but 
that this impudent attempt will at length 
meet the censure it merits. I hope every 
wretch whose crimes deserve it, will find 
the assertion of Dr. Cudworth to be just, 
—“That truth is the most unbending 
and uncompliable, the most necessary, 
firm, immutable and adamantine thing 
in the world.” But then some care 
and pains must be taken to produce 
and state this truth to Public view 
and to general understanding. For this 
reason it seems to me of indispensable 
propriety, that all the letters and Docu- 
ments, both of Congress and in private 
possession, relative to Deane’s miscon- 
duct, should be laid before the Public. A 
very few pertinent comments will do. I 
wish only that the world may perfectly 
understand Mr. Deane, and I shall be 
quite at my ease about any effect that his 
Libels, and his low art of Inuendo can 
do, to produce either public or private 
injury and injustice. The employment 
he has been in, and the events that have 
taken place during that period, open the 
minds of people who know him not, to 
credit his talk of great sufferings, and 
great doings. This again disposes to be- 
lieve, what this great Sufferer and great 
Doer even insinuates by supposition or 
inuendo. Now the truth is, that these 
events would have indubitably happened 
if Deane had been all the time in the 
Hottentot Country. He was bound to 
France, on his own private sneculations, 
and surely the application of Public 
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“money to support him in affluence and 
~ grandeur unknown to him before, cannot 
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be called suffering, And as far as his 
agency affected our affairs, it was evi- 
dently to their injury, witness the ill- 
timed, indecent fitting out of Privateers, 
against the sense of Congress and the 
earnest repeated desires of the Court of 
France. Witness his conduct with the 
cutters, which was in direct opposition to 
the instructions of the Secret Committee. 
I suppose that Iam within bounds when 
I say, that eight-tenths of the Stores 
which have come, and come so late, are 
to be and have been accounted for to 
others, altho’ these are ostensibly al- 
luded to as the produce of three millions, 
which he has not~- accounted for. The 
early communication to London of the 
Treaty (before it was executed) by Dr. 
Bancroft, and the great intimacy of this 
last with Deane, are striking things. 
He says, Dr. Lee’s Secretary went to 
London. Let him be asked if no Secre- 
tary or Clerk of his went there. Dr. 
Lee might have private, very licit busi- 
ness, having lived there, but this was not 
the case with Mr. Deane. These specu- 
lations that Dr. Bancroft talks of deserve 
enquiring about. Was it gaming in the 
Funds or what? Lord North told Mr. 
Hartley, that the American Commis- 
sioners were gaming in the funds of Eng- 
land. This may explain Bancroft. Now, 
since the papers which Mr. Adams, your- 
self, and Congress possess, will state these 
matters very clearly, it must be of 
great utility to give them to the Pub- 
lic. It is happy for mankind that de- 
praved hearts are commonly joined with 
weak heads, and therefore in the present 
libel Congress is as much traduced as 
Individuals. Their honour and the pub- 
lic good makes it necessary, that Mr. 
Deane should be rightly understood, and 
that he should be called upon immedi- 
ately to settle his Accounts, with Vou- 
chers, before intelligent, honest, and 
spirited Commissioners, to be appointed 
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for the purpose. It must be of great 
importance to summon Mr. Stevenson, 
Sir James Jay, and Mr. Diggs, to give 
evidence concerning Mr. Deane. Mr. 
Stephenson did certainly declare, in the 
lobby of the House of Delegates, that 
Mr. Deane was concerned in trade, which 
the latter publicly denied to Congress. , . 

P. S.—Infinite pains are taken to 
spread about Deane’s libel here. 


Philad’a, 5th July, 1778. 
My Dear Brorner: 

I wrote you a few days ago by Mr. 
Armistead, who promised to send the 
letter to Mount Airy by his servant from 
Fredericksburg. Since that we have had 
@ more accurate account of the battle in 
the Jerseys from General Washington. 
The number of the Enemy’s dead, buried 
by our people, was 252, and several 
graves besides, on the field, in which 
they had buried their dead during the 
action. Upon the whole, the battle was 
fairly won by our Army, and the best 
troops of Britain beaten in an open field. 
The whole loss of the enemy, in killed, 
wounded and deserters, is at least 3000 
since they left this City. The American 
Army is now at Brunswick, and will 
presently proceed to the North River. 
Gen. Conway came here the other day, 
and having been informed of some dis- 
respectful words spoken of him by Gen. 
Cadwallader, the former challenged the 
latter, and they met on the common 


yesterday morning. They threw up for ° 


the first fire, and Cadwallader won it. 
At the distance of 12 paces he fired, and 
shot Conway thro’ the side of the face, 
on which he fell and was carried off the 
field. He is supposed not to be in dan- 
ger, unless an unforeseen inflamation 
should produce it. We had a magnifi- 
cent celebration of the anniversary of 
Independence, yesterday, when hand- 
some fireworks were displayed. The 
Whigs of the City dressed up a woman 
of the town with the monstrous head- 
dress of the Tory Ladies, and escorted 
her thro’ the town with a great con- 
course of people. Her head was ele- 
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gantly aud expensively dressed. I sup- 
pose about three feet high and of pro- 
portionable width, with a profusion of 
curls, &c., &c. The figure was droll and 
occasioned much mirth. It has lessened 
some heads already, and will probably 
bring the rest within the bounds of 
reason, for they are monstrous indeed. 
The Tory wife of Dr. Smith has christ- 
ened this figure the ‘‘ Continella, or the 
Duchess of Independence,” and prayed 
for a pin from the head by way of relic. 

The Tory women are very much morti- 
fied, notwithstanding this. As we have 
left York, and Dunlap publishes a Gazette 
here, { have entered your name with him 
instead of Hall & Sellers, and I shall 
pay him for your year’s papers. I have 
directed him to send me your paper 
weekly whilst I stay, that I may endorse 
it to you. We have heard nothing from 
the English Commissioners since our 
answer from York, and I suppose they 
conclude us less liable to be amused 
since the late drubbing we have given 
their army. I this day went round 
the Enemies’ lines. They pass from 
Delaware to Schuylkill, so as to include 
Gov. Hamilton’s house about 200 yards 
within the line, and consist of very 
strong redoubts at a quarter of a mile 
distant from each other, and the spaces 
between guarded by very thick Abbatices, 
made of apple trees fast staked down 
and the ends of the twigs sharpened. All 
the houses, except Bush Hill, for a con- 
siderable distance without and within the 
lines, are burntdown. My love to Mrs. 
Lee, and kind remembrance to all friends 
in Richmond. 

Iam most affectionately yours. 


Philadelphia, 12 July, 1778. 
My Dear Broruer: 

I had prepared a letter for you three 
days ago, intending to have sent it to 
Chantilly by a Mr. Muse, but he slipped 
me without calling for my letter. Since 
that the Count D’Estaing, with a French 
Squadron under his command, has ar- 
rived in Delaware Bay; and last Thurs- 
day morning he proceeded to N. York, 
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with determination to lose no time in 
attacking the English in that Harbour. 
On the 19th May he declared war against 
Great Britain on board his fleet, then at 
sea, and since that he takes every Eng- 
lish vessel that he meets with. The 
strength of this fleet is one 90, one 80, 
six 74, three 64 and one 50, with 4 frigates, 
and between 10 and 12,000 men on board, 
In this fleet came the French Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Gerard, who is expected in town 
every hour, carriages being sent to Ches- 
ter for him, Silas Deane is also arrived 
in this fleet, and I expect that he and 
Carmichael will soon begin to intrigue. 
We have received a very polite address 
from the Count D’Estaing, enclosing us 
a copy of his powers from the King of 
France, which are plenipotentiary to treat 
with Congress. The King styles us his 
most dear friends and great Allies. The 
Coant says that nothing but the necessity 
of immediately executing the duties of 
his office, as commander of the fleet, 
would have permitted him to delay 
paying his respects to men famous thro’ 
Europe, for their wisdom and firmness. 

We have been very busy in Marine 
Committee this morning, altho’ ’tis Sun- 
day, directing fresh provisions and water 
to be sent to this fleet. Gen. Washing- 
ton is directed to co-operate with Count 
D’Estaing in offensive operations against 
the common Enemy. We may expect 
good events from this, if Keppel, with 
his 11 sail of the line, do not interrupt 
ustoo soon. He was in St. Helena the 
19th of May, bound to North America. 
But we expect he will be narrowly 
watched by the Brest fleet, which con- 
sisted of 25 sail of the line, ready for sea. 

Thus the Ball begins to open, and the 
guilty sons of Great Britain upon the 
eve of making severe retribution for the 
heavy crimes both in the East and the 
West. 

The Ambassador is arrived, and dur- 
ing the course of dinner, I have had an 
opportunity of conversing largely with 
him. I find that the King of France 
considers the King of England’s mes- 
sage, upon Marquis Noailles’ communi- 

cation of our alliance, as announcing 
hostility, and intends to act accordingly 
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with effective hostility indeed, but with- 
out any formal declaration of war in Eu- 
rope, for this, he says, we must wait un- 
til Spain is ready. The flotilla was not 
arrived on the 10th of April. Monsieur 
Gerard seems rather above 50 years of 
age, is as grave as a Frenchman can be, 
and he is a nice well-bred gentleman. 
We are told that many of the first no- 
bility of France solicited his mission in 
vain, 

I am much grieved to hear that my 
honoured friend, Col. Taylor, grows 
worse. Is it impracticable for him to 
visit the Springs? The Indian irrup- 
tions, I expect, will be presently quieted 
by the Army under McIntosh going to 
Fort Detroit, and the expedition into the 
Seneca Country. These must recall and 
keep every Indian at home. 

My love to Mrs. Lee and respects to all 
friends. 

Most affectionately yours. 


(P.S.) The Post this day brings no 
letter from the Northern Neck, except 
from my friend Mr. Page. I have none 
from Rappahannock or Potowmack. From 
Boston we learn of a quick arrival that 
brings account, Lord Chatham died on 
the lst May; he was forming a party 
against the independence of America, 
which he has lately than Jered against in 
Parliament, and was opposed by the 
Duke of Richmond, with great spirit and 
force of reason. Stocks fallen greatly, 
and the Kingdom in much confusion,— 
40 Frigates recalled from N. America, 
but Count D’Estaing won’t let them 
get out of the Harbour of New York. 
It is also true that Captain Jones has 
carried a 20 gun ship of the Tyrant’s 
into Brest, with 3 other prizes. He had 
a severe conflict with the ship of war, 
and killed the Captain and first Lieu- 
tenant, killed and wounded 42 men; 
Lost 8. He landed at Whitehaven and 
fired the shipping in the Harbour, and 
did them other damage, where he also 
spiked 30 or 40 pieces of cannon. 
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My Dear Broruer: 


Your letter of the 12th came only to 
hand this day by Post. Amazing delay: 
but I have spoken to the Post Master on 
this business until I am tired. It as- 
tonishes me that neither you nor my 
other friends receive any letters, altho’ 
I write so many. To you I have not 
missed above one post since we parted, 
and then I wrote to Mr. Armistead. 


I trust that before this gets to hand, 
you will have received my letters, in 
which I have given you a full account of 
the transactions in the Jerseys, of the ar- 
rival and progress of the French Squad- 
ron, and of the coming of a Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Court of France to Con- 
gress. The squadron is gone to Rhode 
Island to make a sweep there, as the 
large ships of this Fleet cannot find 
water enough to enter the Harbours of 
New York, wherein the English ships 
keep themselves close. I understand 
measures will be taken to prevent egress 
from York or succours getting in. It is 
this day confidently reported that 27 sail 
of the provision fleet from Cork have 
fallen into the hands of Count D’Estaing, 
this is not yet certain, but we know such 
a fleet has been long and daily expected. 
We understand the Enemy are greatly 
distressed for provisions in New York, 
particularly of the bread kind. Gen. 
Washington has sent two brigades to 
join 300 men under General Sullivan, to 
assist in the business of Rhode Island. 
Where you are, nothing better can be 
done than to inform the people and pre- 
vent their being imposed on. The change 
in affairs has occasioned Congress to di- 
rect that both supplies of Infantry and 
Cavalry from Virginia, voted by last 
Assembly, may not be sent forward, and 
the expedition against Detroit is changed 
to a chastisement of the offending In- 
dian to the West and northwest. * * * 


I will attend, as you desire, to the pay- 
ment of Hillsymer, and will keep the 
rest of your money for your further 
orders. There has been no time yet to 
procure an order for settlement of ac- 
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counts either home or abroad, and I hope 
it will be done soon. 

Mr. Holker has been, since the arrival 
of the Plenipotentiary, appointed by him 
agent for the marine of France, in these 
States, but more of this hereafter. I 
will send your bark if a good opportuni- 
ty offers, and I thank you for your offer 
to use what I want, but I am _ pretty 
well supplied. 

Mr. D r is deep in the 282 b viii for 
supporting 115 b xxxviii and the 270 b 
xxxx, so that he remains 189 a xxvi, 
though leave of absence has been long 
asked and granted. I am really tired 
with the folly and wickedness of man- 
kind, and wish most earnestly to be re- 
tired absolutely. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19th, 1778. 
My Drar Brotruer: 


Monsieur the Marquis De La Fayette 
having done me the honour to take a let- 
for you, Iam happy in the opportunity 
of bringing two men acquainted with 
each other, whom I greatly love. All 
good men in these United States esteem 
the Marquis for his brave and generous 
attachment to the cause of America, and 
for the services he has here performed as 
a General in our own Army. It is im- 
possible that a person of such worth 
should not feel the obligation of return- 
ing to offer Service to his country when 
engaged in war. Yet the Marquis still 
continues a Major General in the Army 
of the United States, and we hope will 
be permitted by his Sovereign to come 
back most effectually to our aid, by 
adopting the plan proposed by Congress, 
for an account of which I refer you to 
the Marquis. 

Be so kind as to introduce my son, 
Ludwell, to the Marquis, and charge the 
youth to respect Monsieur Fayette as the 
much esteemed friend of his father. I 
ain, my dear brother, most affectionately 
yours. 


saath a ANIA lawn ctr eat 
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R- H. LEE (PROBABLY) TO EDMUND 
PENDLETON. 


Philadelphia, 12th May, 1776. 


Dear Sir: 

Before this reaches you I hope much 
progress will have been made towards 
the establishment of a wise and free 
government, without which neither pub- 
lic or private happiness, or security can 
be long expected. I make no doubt but 
you have seen a small pamphlet pub- 
lished here, with the title of an ‘** Ad- 
dress to the Convention of Virginia, the 
Colony and Ancient Dominion of Vir- 
ginia on the subject of Government, &c.” 
This contemptible little tract betrays the 
little knot or junto from whence it pro- 
ceeded. Confusion of ideas, aristocratic 
pride, contradictory reasoning with evi- 
dent ill-design, put it out of danger of 
doing harm, and therefore I quit it. 
The difficulty we have to encounter in 
constructing this fabric from whence so 
great good or evil may result, consists 
certainly in a blending the three sim- 
ple forms of Goverument in such manner 
as to prevent the inordinate views of 
either from unduly affecting the others, 
which has never been the case in Eng- 
land, although it was the professed aim 
of that system. But this, a fine design, 
‘was spoiled in the execution. The pre- 
rogative of making Peers and Boroughs 
effectually destroyed the equipoise and 
presented an opportunity of applying 
that corruption which has now swallowed 
up everything but the forms of freedom 
in Great Britain. However imperfect 
the English plan was, yet our late 
Government in Virginia was infinitely 
worse. With us two-thirds of the Legis- 


lature, and all the Executive and Judi- - 


ciary Powers were in the same hands. 
In truth it was very near a Tyranny, 
although the mildness with which it was 
executed under Whig direction, made the 
Evil little felt. Abridged duration, tem- 
perate Revenue, and every unnecessary 
power withheld, are potent means of 
preserving integrity in public men and 
for securing the community from the dan- 
gerous ambition that too often governs 
the human mind. But why need I men- 
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tion these things to a gentleman who 
knows them so well. I have only to 
wish your health may enable you to at- 
tend to this arduous business with the 
closeness it deserves. If you consider 
the nature of the funds with which the 
War has hitherto been carried on, the 
great and growing expenses of this con- 
test, and the probable prospect of its 
continuing some time longer,—I suppose 
until Great Britain has lost all hope of 
regaining us—it must be evident beyond 
a doubt that foreign Alliance is indis- 
pensable, and should be immediately 
sought. Our trade must be opened, 
which cannot be done until we get pro- 
tection for our property on the water, 
and can induce some competent Power 
to undertake to trade with us. About 
this no time is to be lost, and therefore I 
wish positive Instruction on this head 
may be sent your servants in Congress 
as soon as possible. Would it not be 
well to appoint Mr. President Nelson 
the first governor if he would accept it ; 
since he possesses knowledge and experi- 
ence, and has already been in a dignified 
station. 

The Roebuck and Liverpool were late- 
ly met coming up the Delaware, by thir- 
teen Gondvla’s from this City, when after 
two engagements, on two following days, 
of three hours each time, the ships re- 
turned down the River, well bored with 
large cannon shot. We have have had 
upwards of twenty tons of Powder and 
more Salt-Petre with several brass field 
pieces, arrived within the last 10 days, 
and we daily expect to hear of the ar- 
rival of the Hessian, Hanoverian and 
Ilighland—Commissioners. I hope my 
countrymen will push the articles of 
common salt, Salt-Petre and Arms, and 
that all possible encouragement will be 
given to manufactures of every useful 
kind. Leta wire mill be set up for the 
purpose of making Wool and Cotton 
Cards. Iam inclined to think there is 
no better way to produce a spirit of 
manufacture than by offering very en- 
couraging public rewards for the Ist and 
2d, and so on, largest quantity of Linen 
and Woollen cloths. 
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R. H. LEE TO WILLIAM AYLETT, COMMISSARY. 


Belleview, 10th Feb., 1779. 
Dear Sir: 

Sometime in the summer or fall last, 
the Commissary General had orders 
from Congress to purchase in Virginia 
and Maryland a considerable quantity of 
Flour for the use of the French fleet, 
and it was directed to be stored in such 
safe and convenient places, as that it 
might not be in danger of the Enemy or 
obstructions from the ice when there 
was occasion to remove it. I have no 
manner of doubt, from the known abili- 
ty and industry of Col. Wadsworth and 
yourself, but that you have the requisite 
flour ready for the call of France. I 
yesterday evening received a letter from 
Monsieur Gerard, the Minister of France 
at Philadelphia, informing me that this 
flour was much relied on, that vessels 
were now on their way to Chesapeake to 
receive it, and that Capt. Veilton would 
be in Virginia in a few days to see the 
flour shipped. As it is of infinite conse- 
quence that our good and able friends 
and Ally should want nothing that it is 
in our power to furnish, and as it is an 
object of great importance to the com- 
mon cause, I make no doubt but that you 
will exert all your powers to supply the 
flour wanted immediately. I think Col. 
Wadsworth told me that he had directed 
you should purchase all the flour you 
could in Virginia, as he did not imagine 
that all would be too much for the double 
use of France and our Army. I shall 
esteem it a particular favour if you will 
write me to Philadelphia, by return of 
Post, how you are provided with Flour, 
what quantity you have for the French 
Fleet, and where it is stored. 

I am with much esteem and Friend- 
thip, dear sir, your most affectionate and 
obedient servant. 


os 


R. H. LEE TO COL. CHILTON, COMMI3SIONER OF 
THE MONEY TAX, 


Chantilly, July 18th, 1780. 
Sir: 
I arrived here yesterday evening, very 
much indisposed by a severe cold and 
fever. The two Packets that accompany 
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this, I received a day or two before I left 
Richmond, and take this earliest occasion 
to transmit them. They contain the Pro- 
vision Act, with a letter from the Gover- 
nor, pointing out the manner of execu- 
ting that Law. Permit me, sir, to ob- 
serve, that upon the quick and success- 
ful execution of this measure, the moat 
important consequences to this and the 
other United States, do eminently de- 
pend. The law has been dictated by ne- 
cessity, but there is much reason to hope 
that the measures taken by the last sess- 
ion of Assembly, to supply the public 
treasury in future, will prevent returns 
of such necessity. If we may be at 
liberty to reason from causes to effects, it 
is very fair to conclude, that if we join 
our allies, in making adequate and proper 
efforts this campaign to defeat the ambi- 
tious view of Great Britain, we shall see 
her compelled before next summer, to 
submit to a peace, safe and honourable 
for the United States and their friends. 
The efforts of our Enemies, stimulated 
by the bad principles of revenge, avarice 
and august ambition, are such this year 
as must inevitably leave them at the end 
of it ina state of political helplessness, 
from which it will be extremely difficult 
to recover. Our great and good Allies 
wisely discover this, and whilst their 
powerful efforts give them a decided 
superiority at sea, upon that element 
where Great Britain hath until now tri- 
umphed the imperious mistress, they 
reasonably expect from us such co-exer- 
tions as our own honour, safety and hap- 
pinessdemand. We know with certainty 
that his most Christian Majesty hath 
determined to assist us, immediately, 
against our enemies this campaign with 
a considerable land and sea force, which 
calls for direct and large supplies of pro- 
visions to feed the armies of co-opera- 
tion, both in the North and South. Un- 
der these circumstances and with these 
views, the General Assembly doubting 
not the virtue nor the generosity of their 
constituents, have fallen upon such means 
as appear to them most effectual for 
bringing men and provisions into the 
field with that expedition and cer- 
tainty that so great a crisis demands. 
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The care of the meat-house is here the 
female province, so that much depends 
on their cheerfulness in part of this ne- 
cessary business. I am sure that the 
women of Virginia yield not to any in 
patriotism and love for the happiness of 
their country, and that whilst the armies 
of America have received great and 
generous assistance from the industrious 
collections and donations of the virtuous 
women of Pennsylvania, we shall see 
our ladies extremely solicitous to furnish 
all the provisions that they can possibly 
spare, to relieve the wants of these 
brave men, whose lives are daily hazard- 
ed for their security. If to these we 
add the consideration of these great 
internal divisions, which threaten even 
revolution in Great Britain; the manly 
resolution of Ireland to be discharged 
from British Tyranny and the vast na- 
tional debt, now not less than 200,000,- 
000 sterling ; a once commercial nation, 
with her commerce neary ruined, and 
under their accumulated pressure, not 
one ally, the Powers of Europe viewing 
as with one eye, and approving as with 
one mind, the downfall of a Power that 
has been exercised with insult and op- 
pression to almost every nation upon 
Earth. 

If these sentiments can be of any ser- 
vice to you or your colleagues in the exe- 
cution of this necessary collection, it 





will make me happy. They are certain- 
ly formed upon the best information and 
closest attention to things. 
Iam, &c., 
R. H. Lez. 


To Col. Chilton, Commissioner of the 
Money Tax. 


Notz.—The prices of provisions pur- 
veyed for the Army, as fixed by the law 
referred to in the within letter, were as 
follows, viz : 

Pickled Beef 24s. per hd., Salted Pork 
30s., Bacon 48s., Indian Corn £7 per 
barrel, Wheat £20, Rye £12, Oats, £5, 
Peas £8; Superfine Flour £60 per hun- 
dred weight, Corn do. £50, Ship Stuff 
£40 per cwt., White Biscuit, £75 per 
ewt., Brown do. £60; W. I. £30 per 
Gallon, Taffia, £20, Brandy £25, Corn 
Spirits £15, Alum Salt £40 per bushel, 
French or fine Salt £30. 

The Commissioners’ Agents authorized 
to take the surplus of Salted Beef, Pork, 
Bacon, and of Indian Corn half the sur- 
plus, after leaving sufficient for the use 
of the family, or those in his or her ser- 
vice to the first day of December next. 
Of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Flour, Rum and 
other spirits the surplus, leaving as afore- 
said to the lst day of September 1781— 
also a sufficient quantity of such grain 
for seed. Not exceeding one half of Bis- 
cuit, Salt, Rum and other Spirits for sale. 


+.» 





TO FANNY. 


The thievish bees that through the day 
Despoil the painted flowers— 

The furtive winds that steal away 
The sceut from sylvan bowers; 


The stream that but a moment sleeps 
In its inconstant bed— 

The moon that o’er the moorland creeps 
With Tarquin’s stealthy tread,— 


All elements of every kind 
That rove with such unrest— 
Are emblems of the artful mind 
That dwells in Fanny’s breast. 
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FOOLOMETERS. 


BY PROCRUSTES, JUNIOR. 


PART THIRD. 


The world of fools hath such a store, 


That he who would not see an ass, 


Must bide at home, and close his door, 


And break his looking-glass. 


Our readers will remember, that in 
this essay we do not speak autobiographi- 
cally—we merely narrate the results of 
our observation and experience in regard 
to others. 

We have ever believed that fools are 
an important part of the world’s popula- 
tion, and, in fact, constitute the larger 
part of it. What are the masses, pro- 
perly, though ungrammatically looked at, 
but them asses ? 

Fools have use; they serve to suggest 
thoughts to wise men. Were all men 
wise, there would be no need of literature 
and science. 

Let us proceed, however, with our sub- 
ject, and consider other forms of fovol- 
ometers. 


NOAH’S ARK. 


We have spoken of that first quarrel 
among the fruits, in the most ancient 
time, “‘ when the first apple damned the 
first pair,” as a convincing proof of the 
folly of our race in its beginning. We 
have alluded to the foolishness with which 
a whole world ridiculed Noah, when he 
sailed from a city of destruction to a 
haven of safety, on a voyage as perilous 
as ever was the journey of Christian in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. How those sons 
of the giants—the long (y)eared Antedi- 
luvians—must have shouted with laugh- 
ter when the good old man, bearing the 
seed of a new world with him, shut him- 
self up in his Ark of comfort, and stood, 
the only supposed lunatic and real wise 
man, among a world of. self-supposed 
wise men and real lunatics. 

Perhaps when this good ship, ealled 
the Ark, hailing from the port of Anti- 
quity, bound nowhere, withvut vars, sails, 


rigging, or rudder, under a captain who 
had never been to sea, with a crew of 
women and children, and a load of live 
stock, to sail without ever being launch- 
ed—the water coming to her, instead of 
her passing into it—and expecting to go 
from the known to the unknown: in fact 
to discover and settle a new world, and 
one different from any that Columbus 
ever sought—a world tv which might be 
applied the line of Campbell, when he 
spoke of 


“Shores where all are dead” — 


we say, that when this ship was on 
the stucks—waiting not to be launched, 
but in truth possessing the whole world 
for a dry dock—that then arose the term 
of Laughing Stock: first applied by these 
jolly old fellows, who were accustomed 
to come down in squads, and laugh so 
heartily and crack so many jokes about 
the prospects of a voyage, that even the 
curpenters grinned as they drove in the 
nails, and Nouh’s ears tingled with vexa- 
tion as he gave his orders. 

If this is not the origin of the term, 
we are at a luss to account for its use. 

Now these, with the building of that 
‘Lower of Nonsense, that has made it ne- 
cessary to employ language-masters and 
interpreters ever since, were all acts of 
general folly. 

We could instance many more, both 
public, private, and personal. 


THE GOLDEN CALF, 


Did not even the chosen people worship 
a golden calf, and that, too, in the very 
sight of the smoking mountain; and has 
not that nation been worshipping the 
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gold, although not in the calf-shape, ever 
since? 

Depend upon it, Aaron did not know 
what he was about when he made that 

carling. He thought—a temporizing 
weakling as he was—if I call upon this 
peovle to give up their golden ear-rings 
and other ornaments, for this purpose, 
their avarice will prevent them, and one 
base passion will substitute another. Tle 
was mistaken, however, and, like many 
a well-meaning man, had to do wrong, 
because he had not courage to resist the 
beginnings of evil. He made the calf (a 
earling, in truth);—we do not hear where 
he got the model, yet if he made it in his 
own image, he would have had a fair 
copy to transcribe. And thus, without 
intending it, he produced a foolometer ; 
for the whole people bowed down and 
worshipped it. We are strongly remind- 
ed of the motto of the homeopathists: 
Similia Similibus, or Like to Like. This 
may be considered a good foolometer, be- 
cause it not only suited that time, but 
will suit the present one also. 

We ourselves know several gclden 
calves—both bulls and heifers—that are 
as devoutly worshipped, though not as 
publicly, or by such multitudes, as was 
this famous bovine juvenile, that traced 
its paternity to Aaron. 

We have seen these worshipping crowds 
intent to please their divinity, willing, for 
the suke of a few shining particles of its 
hide, to break all the commandments at 
once, as Moses did on this ovcasion, al- 
though in a very different manner, with 
a very different design, from very differ- 
ent feelings, and without any prospect of 
ever having the fracture repaired. 

We could go farther, and point out 
some golden swine, that are rivals among 
these worshippers, and which no Jew 
would ever bow down to. These, with 
our Gentile fondness for bacon, and our 
American propensity for going the whole 
hog, we accept as objects of devotion. 


And we have wished, when witnessing 
these devutions, that they might result as 
did those around the Aaronic calf, when 
Moses called in wrath on the priests, and 
every man went forth to slay; and there 
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fell on that day many thousands of these 
idolaters, 

Thus, one brother is added to our list 
of men who made fvolometers; and the 
other, both by this exploit, as well as by 
that mighty submersion of the armed 
men of Egypt in the Red Sea, proved 
himself the greatest fvol-killer of anti- 
quity. 

We may remark, in passing, that al- 
though he reduced this calf to powder, 
and, mixing it with the water of a brook, 
made his people to drink of it, yet we 
cannot say that he thereby quenched . 
their thirst for gold. They still pant for 
this brook in the wilderness. 


THE BABYLONIAN IMAGE. 


We may speak also of that analogous 
instance, where a great king, in the pride 
of power, put up a golden image, and 
commanded all men to worship it. What 
a practical April-fool trick! We do not 
hear of his bowing down himself; he 
seems to have used it as a foolometer for 
his subjects, and found, on trial, that it 
fitted all, save three or four. 

What a Procrustean spirit that man 
possessed! Yet what an improvement on 
the plan of the Bed-maker. He, living 
in primitive times—that age of gold and 
Arcadian simplicity, so much talked of— 
used, somewhat inappropriately, a bed of 
iron. This king, knowing man’s nature 
better, puts up an immense statue of 
gold—even his own image, and thereby 
imitating the golden calf on a regal 
scale—saying to his subjects, Let this be 
the measure of your devotion. 

The golden substance and the kingly 
state bowed all men before it; for it is 
but another instance of the truth that 
rank and wealth will sway the minds and 
bend the knees of lesser men. Especially 
is this the case, if there be so persuasive 
and warm an argument at hand, as that 
furnace into which all stiff-kneed individ- 
uals were cast, to be softened and melted. 

So that gold and high position, with 
terror added, furnish the compound fool- 
ometers by which this man measured his 
people. 

And yet here we have again a few wise 
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men, considered lunatic among a whole 
nation, who, like Noah in the Ark, proved 
themselves to be right, and all the rest 
wrong. 

That furnace, hot as it seemed, saved 
them from future burning, just as the frail 
bark of Noah kept him safe among the 
floods, while the solid earth was drowned 
in the mighty overflow of waters. 

We might speak of the man, Abraham. 
standing alone in true faith, while all 
around him were darkened by idol wor- 
ship: or of the various prophets who 
came to reprove and warn, and who were 
torn asunder or stoned for their reward. 
Their censures and their good examples 
were as so many foolometers applied to 
unwilling victims. 


NATIONAL FOOLOMETERS., 


How this spirit has displayed itself in 
all times and nations! 

What are wars but acts of folly. Who 
ever knew an unpopular war in its com- 
mencement, or that was not complained 
of before its close? 

Both war and peace are always wel- 
comed and always received with similar 
rejoicings. Senates declare a war, be- 
cause it is a popular measure, and men 
go forth to slay and to be slain. Thus it 
is in itself a true foolometer, and results 
in a general fool-killing. 

What are the tricks of party, and the 
efforts to govern the masses by force or 
fraud, but skilful applications of fool- 
ometers ? 

Stump speaking, caucusing, election- 
eering, are they not all various modes of 
humbugging the dear people; and may 
we not consider them, as in somé sense, 
parts of the great political fool-making 
and fool-generating apparatus, commonly 
called government ? 

Take the various races and nations of 
the world, and we see that each one is 
characterized by some peculiarity which 
serves to distinguish it from others, and 
by which it may be known. 

We speak of the turbulent democracies 
of Greece, as that by which we measure 
the political character of that people. 
We look to their games and festivals, 
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where men strove for mastery in the eye 
of the whole nation, and were rewarded 
with crowns of parsley and oak, to learn 
how much they were led by love of fame 
and honour. We look to their temples, 
and see how, even in their worship, they 
adored only the beautiful and the elegant. 
And in these three things—the forum, 
the games, and the temple—we have the 
capacity of the ancient Greek fully set 
forth. There was in this people a pecu- 
liar exclusiveness, and a marked unity in 
diversity. Divided into small states, they 
were united in confederacies ; possessing 
various systems of philosophy, they were 
all so much alike that they differed more 
in name than in reality; and however 
much one Greek might be an Athenian, 
or a Spartan, however strongly he might 
love his own small state, or city, or clan, 
still he prided himself on his Hellenic 
blood, considering all Greeks*as his kins- 
men, and with true Chinese exclusive- 
ness, esteeming all other nations outside 
barbarians. 


The Roman may be measured by his 
lust of power, and his unscrupulous use 
of every means to obtain and increase 
that power. 

How bold and how absurd that eh- 
deavour to grasp all nations, and to bind 
all to one purpose—to condense the whole 
world into one empire—as though some 
planet should strive to cause the whole 
solar system, not only to revolve around, 
but to be absorbed into and become a part 
of itself. 

There was in the Roman none of that 
confederative spirit which made the 
Greek, of whatever city or island, still a 
Greek, and thus created between him 
and the barbarian a mighty difference. 
The Roman citizen made no distinction 
between the savage Briton and the pol- 
ished Athenian, save that one was a sub- 
ject less easily ruled than the other, and 
did not afford so great a variety of buf- 
foons, jesters, actors, teachers, &c. 

This Roman citizenship—characteristic 
of Roman pride—measured the folly of 
the mistress of the world. 


What were the crusades of the Mid- 
dle Ages but a martial and religious 
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frenzy that was poured out over Europe? 
The different nations seemed like differ- 
ent wards in one vast lunatic asylum, 
where all were afflicted with the same 
complaint; and one great hysterical, in- 
sane paroxysm sent the voice of sobbing 
and laughter over the whole continent. 

We might speak of the religion of 
Mohammed, which spread over so great 
a portion of the world; and with its sim- 
ple formula, to whose first proposition 
all must assent, measured as with a fool- 
ometer, partly true ond partly false, the 
myriads to whom it was applied. ‘‘ There 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
Prophet,” was once a rallying ery for 
the most powerful part of the nations of 
earth. 

Its potency is now lost. 

Each nation and each age erecta its 
own Babel tower, and their name is now 
Legion. * 

Often nothing more than some ab- 
stract idea will start a whole nation and 
an entire age in some mad pursuit; just 
as the Crusaders’ cry led Europe in an- 
cient times. 

Every people has its own catchword ; 
the French are stimulated by love of 
glory to do anything—indeed, we may 
say that La Gloire is the divinity of 
France. 

The Englishman, with his “ Expect 
every man to do his Duty,” may be aids to 
measure himself by this stern precept. 
The Dutchman follows the Gilt; the 
Scotchman indulges in metaphysics; the 
German in Transcendentalism; the Rus- 
sian in brandy, and the Esquimaux in 
trainoil. Paddy revels in potatoes; which, 
without any exaggeration or adultera- 
tion, may be called the Arrah Root of 
commerce. 

The Turk may be measured by his 
pipe and the volume of smoke which is 
emitted from it; no bad type, by the 
way, of that empire which is now passing 
away, to all appearance like a cloud of 
smoke gradually disappearing without 
changing place; dissolving among the 
other races that inhabit the same soil as 
a wreath of smoke is dissipated in sur- 
rounding air. 
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The Spaniard and the Italian prefer 
pleasure; and we Americans may be 
said to be accurately measured by the 
motto of Davy Crockett, “‘ Go-ahead |” 


We surpass all other nations in our 
follies. How extensive the ramifications 
of Millerism throughout many of our 
communities; how rampant the hideous 
doctrines of the Mormons; Spirit Rap- 
pings and Table Movings have come 
forth to influence the weak minds of 
many; Abolitionism with its mulatto in- 
tellect, occurring in minds jaundiced by 
the graft of black upon white, has afford- 
ed fine scope for the crazy or the noto- 
riety hunters ; and Women’s Rights Con- 
ventions, with Bloomer dresses, show 
that, although male folly predominates, 
yet the gentle sex have their share of the 
universal propensity. 


Strange! never since the Fall of Man 
from Paradise have men and women 
worn the same kind of dress until now; 
then they wore fig aprons, (a woman’s 
dress ;) now both sexes alike wear the 
breeches. Does it portend a further fall, 
or rather does it prove that we have al- 
ready descended to a lower depth of 
which this sameness of dress is but the 
sign? Those fig-leaf aprons were worn, 
too, from a sense of shame and a feeling 
of modesty; we fear that it was the 
want of modesty which dictated the 
present fashion, and that the divine feel- 
ing of shame has no existence in this 
race of modern Amazons. 


COMMON FOOLOMETERS. 


Foolometers may be constructed of 
everything around us; they exist in 
every form and take every shape, A good 
and wise man, Socrates, as we have 
shown, is a foolometer acting negatively ; 
2 popular blockhead is a foolometer of 
a positive description. Like vitreous and 
resinous electricity, they attract or re- 
pel their likes or opposites, and thus tell 
us what the qualities are of those with 
whom they come in contact. 

Historic events are often good foolom- 
eters. Books form excellent ones; at 
the head of which we are inclined to 
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place the works of Mr. Tupper ; admira- 
ble in their kind are they, as though es- 
pecially designed fur this purpose. 

Songs—the Marseillaise, for instance, 
the quavering of which in the air acts 
on the people of France as the shaking 
of a red flag does on a bull, it maddens 
them—are excellent measure of this class 
of men, 

Party names are the most singular of 
all foolometers; we shall never recover 
from the astonishment into which we 
were successively thrown by the Hickory 
Poles, and the Log Cabins: nor can we 
trace any direct connexion between the 
science of government and these peculiar 
eatechwords. They are like unknown 
algebraic quantities, for solving diffi- 
cult problems in politics. 

Correctly speaking, everything may be 
considered a fuolometer; a tailor’s meas- 
uring tape applied to a fop; a cowhide 
laid over the shoulders of a scoundrel ; 
a girdle or a gown to a woman wanting 
in sense; the gallows serving for a 
rogue’s suspenders, or the handcuffs and 
anklets by which his locomotion is pre- 
vented ; all these are foolometers., 

Many men may be measured by a loaf 
of bread, especially when hungry ; it is, 
in truth, no bad measure, for, being the 
staff of life, it may also be called the 
yard-stick or walking-cane of existence ; 
and money being necessary for its pur- 
chase, it may be considerel a vigorous 
sprout of the root of evil! 

What a measure of man is the ballot 
box! We protest against it as entirely 
too Procrustean, for it makes all men, no 
matter how different in intellect or ac- 
quirement, of one standard and of equal 
value. A narrow slit is made in a 
wooden box, wherein each man puts 
what he calls his vote; by this process, 
the Jearning and the probity of such a 
man as John Marshall is of no greater 
weight in the affairs of the nation, than 
is that of the man whose mind is just 
above the level of idiocy. 

There should be some machine invent- 
ed for ascertaining the specific gravity 
of every man; some plan of learning the 
weight and value of votes; and_ this 
weighing machine should be set up like 
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the public seales, to serve as an adjunct 
to the ballot box. 


This problem, greater than that of 
Archimedes, may, when solved, have a 
joyful world to ery, Eureka. Who will 
be the Columbus for this unknown re- 
gion; and venture on this voyage of dis- 
covery, where the realm of mind, not 
the world of matter, is the object 
sought? Our philosophers have hitherto 
failed to make a formula that will solve 
this question; cannot some ingenious 
Yankee, in this age of inventions, give 
us a’ patent ballot box, that will meet all 
the requirements of the case? It would 
be a money-making concern, too, for its 
use will be tu take the sense of the com- 
munity. 

How useful it would be, if an intel- 
lectual magnet could be discovered, by 
whose touch both mind and worth could 
be recognized in their sMallest frag- 
ments, as weil as in their largest masses. 
Or if human science could invent a moral 
thermometer, showing every shade of good 
and evil from zero to the boiling point; 
how easily could we then measure men, 
and learn what to loveand what to avoid. 


Alas! for the deficiency of human 
knowledge ; this delicate instrument, 
partaking of the nature of the sensitive 
plant, has not and cannot, we fear, be 
constructed. Man, glorious creature! 
can devise those wonderful instruments 
which reveal new worlds to his vision, 
and make him almost a God in know- 
ledge; and yet man, contemptible being, 
while measuring from star to star, can- 
not know, cannot mark out either the 
limits of his own folly or that of those 
about him. Le will describe to you the 
internal appearance of the carth, four 
thousand miles from its surface; and 
yet cannot look four inches into his 
neighbour’s head. So far, too, as he is 
himself concerned, he is intellectually 
near-sighted, and often too morally cross- 
eyed; his vision is double for his own 
exceilencies, intoxicated as he is with 
self-esteem ; and single-eyed, yet not so 
as to be full of light, towards his own de- 
fects. 


Indeed we fear that could spectacles 
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be provided for such imperfect vision, 
and the book of human nature be fully 
laid open before him, the language would 
be to him unknown, the print too fine, 
too obscure in some, and too dazzling in 
other places for him to read and know. 

Some one has compared him, when 
pronouncing gevlogical assertions for 
positive truths, to a wren perched on 
the hide of a rhinoceros, drawing in- 
ferences upon and dogmatically exylain- 
ing the nature and anatomy of the huge 
animal beneath him. Somewhat similar 
is his knowledge of his fellows; he 
gropes his way along, about as surely as 
a blind phrenologist, with a deficient 
sense of touch, who stumbles in a pro- 
fession which is but guess-work to the 
clearest sighted, 


HOW TO MAKE FOOLOMETERS. 


We cannot with a footrule measure 
human actions; we cannot with the bar- 
rel or the bushel guage human motives ; 
although it is true that some men are 
measured and estimated by the contents 
of a pint-pot. Yet, although no machine 
can be made for this purpose, every one 
who chooses can have a foolometer, and 
make use of it to suit himself. 

Arrange mankind in classes, and se- 
lect one from each as the type or leader 
of each kind; study him closely, learn 
in what manner he can be influenced, 
and thus ascertain the proper manner 
of acting on all the others. 

By thus getting the crack-fool of every 
class together, and properly arranging 
and marking them, we have the whole 
flock arranged. It is like securing the 
file-leader or bell-wether; make him fol- 
low you, and all the rest are secure. 
All that is necessary is to make your 
selection carefully, to be sure that you 
have every class, and grade, and kind, 
and degree represented; that being done, 
your work is easy. 

Suppose that a statesman or politician 
wishes to asvertain the probable popular- 
ity of any measure, and the most suita- 
ble manner of presenting it before the 
people. Suppose him to have selected 
with care, men from every class into 
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which the community may be divided, 
and to have them all at hand, represent- 
ed by one good specimen of each cla<s, 

All that is necessary is for him to call 
up in turn every file-leader, and to meas- 
ure him with it in point of fact, and see 
if it will fit. If he comprebends and 
receives it, well and good ; if not, make 
it plain by interpretation, see how it then 
strikes him, how it affects his feelings, 
whether he swallows it with a grimace 
or with pleasure. Let him make it pala- 
table, and more than that, pleasant ; be 
assured that as he is persuaded, so will 
be his class. Then take another and an- 
other, season and alter and add to suit 
each taste; thus will he win all, save 
those few impracticable persons who, 
possessing strong minds, stand aloof 
from the mass of men and are not 
guided by the opinions of those about 
them, 

Let him not attempt to convince hy 
argument; that is misplaced in any ef- 
fort to persuade men. Arguments are 
not the means of obtaining a firm ground 
in any subject; they are rather like the 
fortifications which an army throws up 
around itself after it has taken a strong 
position, 

He should address their passions and 
emotions, stimulate the cupidity of some, 
the love of power of others, and the de- 
sire of enjoyment in all. 

Reason may be employed to attract 
the wise, and flattery may smooth down 
the asperities of the stubborn ; and thus 
every one of every class almost will be 
drawn into acquiescence or approval of 
the measure. 

Now let him utter forth his well-illus- 
trated and many-sided opinion, and he 
will have gathered into one the many- 
headed herd, and the measure itself will 
be, as its very name indicates, a meas- 
urer of men, and consequently a very 
good foolometer. 

We may use this plan either in a grave 
question of State policy, or in the small- 
est piece of neighbourhood gossip. Any 
man can thus classify those around him ; 
and by carefully feeling his way, may 
know toa certainty how any proposition 
will affect an entire community. 
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Indeed it is justin the use of this in- 
strument that the great difference is 
shown between the astute party leader 
and the politician ignorant of human 
nature. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a uni- 
versal foolometer, is found in our daily 
and weekly press. The corps of editors 
and their correspondents and contribu- 
tors supply the present want of any or- 
ganized class representing and contain- 
ing within itself every class and kind of 
human folly. By glancing over the pa- 
pers of various regions, we see in what 
manner man’s nature exhibits itself. 
Nothing is more dull in itself considered 
than an old newspaper; nothing more 
interesting as a relic of the passions and 
follies of former times than a file of old 
papers. What an exact daguerreotype 
it is of the time and how fully is every- 
thing presented to us. We may see our- 
selves represented in the narrative of 
the deeds and hopes, the wishes and the 
guesses of our predecessors; and we 
may learn how those who come after us 
will regard the things which we now 
consider of great importance. 


LEGISLATIVE FOOLOMETERS, 


The Press, however, is not a perfect 
Foolometer ; it does not correctly measure 
or represent the entire class; many of 
them (fools we mean) cannot write ; their 
folly exists in spoken speech, or is shown 
in silly acts; and we should miss a large 
part of human nonsense if we only 
gathered our knowledge from the news- 
papers. 

Good as the editorial corps is in ascer- 
taining and measuring the amount of 
folly in the land, and ably as it fulfills 
this arduous duty, it does not come up to 
the necessity of the case, or furnish an 
exact and proper standard. There is too 
much sameness, too little originality, too 
much imitation of one another. Be- 
sides, there is a want of naturalness; 
the folly is well dressed, it does not show 
itself in its true nakedness, but is in- 
appropriately clothed in the fashionable 
garments of grammar. It possesses art, 
and reduces folly to a science. 
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We have, however, to our praise be it 
spoken or written, an excellent national 
fool club, or foolometer, in the American 
Congress. 

There is no citizen of this country 
whose heart does not swell within him 
on witnessing those natural displays 
which take place, every winter, in Wash- 
ington. The members of this club come 
directly from the people, and, of course, 
exactly represent their constituents. 

It is refreshing to witness the effusions 
of general, local, and personal folly that 
burst forth on all occasions, and to see 
how, in the course of the session, all 
combine and commingle in one grand 
harmonious whole, representing just as 
truly as a militia training does a regular 
army, the spirit of our glorious institu- 
tions. 

Considered in this light, as the National 
Foolometer, we can well understand why 
it continues in session so long; we can 
see why it frequently exhibits such ex- 
uberance of spirits, both ardent and bel- 
ligerent, and we can comprehend why 
the national purse should melt away so 
rapidly under its management, How ad- 
mirably it serves for our really wise men, 
and how thoroughly, from an inspection 
of its constituent parts, can they com- 
prehend the folly of the nation, and learn 
the manner in which to offer any pro- 
posed measure. They can here ascertain 
that public sentiment which has been de- 
fined as nothing more than the average 
prejudice of mankind. This is the true 
use of Legislative Bodies; they serveasin- 
struments for wise men to play on. How 
fully are we represented in our Congress; 
how fairly and exactly does the national 
spirit show itself there; how moral, how 
disinterested, how pure, how intellectual, 
how straight-forward and honest do we 
appear as a nation, measured by this 
mighty foolometer. 

It is a less worshipful compound than 
the great image which Nebuchadnezzar 
set up near Babylon ; for that was made 
of gold, whereas this contains gas, mud, 
lead and brass. 

Time and space both. fail us to speak 
more upon this subject. It rises in im- 


portance as we proceed. We might say 
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more of Modern, and especially of Ameri- 
can Folly; but we forbear. 

Our mode of government, as well as 
our manner of carrying it on, is not un- 
assailable; we might show how little 
real sovereignty there is in the people, or 
rather in their individual share in the 
government. 

We are ruled by Demagogues and 
Newspapers, instead of by a King and 
House of Lords. This part of our sub- 
ject, however, we pass by. 

Not even a passing glance can we give 
at the new measures lately introduced 
among us. 

The Know-Nothings—that Anti-Pota- 
toe Society—might well deserve some 
notice at our hands, And were we not 
hastening to a close, (lest our brief article 
should weary the patience of our readers, ) 
we could prove that the principle upon 
which this society is based is erroneous. 
For its aim is to make the native superior 
in position to the foreigner; and yet, as 
this country was first settled by foreign- 
ers, whose descendants are now the na- 
tives of the land, it follows that the 


foreigners being, in point of time at least, 
the fore-runners of the natives, should, 
from the very fact of their thus going 


before, have precedence! Now, if they 
have precedence, of course they cannot 
hold an inferior position; and the or- 
ganization to depress them might be 
considered one of our follies. And as 
to one class of foreigners, the Irish, 
it may be demonstrated that they 
are more American than many of our 
own people. For, Paddy, when looked 
at physiologically, is nothing more than 
so many pounds of concentrated, anima- 
ted extract of potatoe. And the potatoe 
is a well-known American plant, so that, 
of course, Pat is an American product, 
and better entitled to claim this as his 
country, than a man who, although he 
was born here, yet has been bred up on 
wheat, which we all know to be an Eu- 
ropean grain. 

For our own part, we do not wonder at 
the Irish emigration to this country; for 
as the young turtles make tracks to the 
water as soon as hatched, so Paddy, feel- 
ing the potatoe stir within him, instinc- 
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tively turns towards its or his native 
place. 

We insist on the importance of this 
view of the subject; for if an uncon- 
scious egg can impart an aqueous in- 
stinct to a young terrapin, we do not see 
why an equally unconscious potatoe can- 
not impart a terrene instinct to a Paddy. 
The egg never was in the water any more 
than the fruit of a Connaught garden 
patch was in this country; yet the origi- 
nator, or parent of both, eame severally 
from the waters of the ocean and the 
shores of America. 

Surely this is a more satisfactory mode 
of accounting for the Irish emigration 
than those usually given. Pat instine- 
tively turns towards our (his) country, 
just as a potatoe vine bends its course to- 
wards the light and heat of the sunshine. 

Ireland is thus but a plant-bed for this 
country, and an Irishman, properly look- 
ed at, is only an immature, or half de- 
veloped American. 

And, let the reader mark it, not only 
the Irish, but also the German emigra- 
tion, which pours in upon us so fast at 
present, comes from a potatoe-consum- 
ing people. With the spread of this 
vegetable over Europe, has spread, also, 
the spirit of emigration; and the chil- 
dren of the potatoe have sought the land 
of the potatoe. 

Indeed, the assertion is not rash, that 
we only receive emigrants from those 
lands where this plant is the common 
food of the people. And although some 
may assert that the potatoe merely served 
as a letter of introduction to America ; let- 
ting the nations, among whom it was for 
the first time brought, know that there 
was such a place, and that it was a 
land capable of producing such‘excellent 
fruits as this; and that, therefore, many 
might be induced to visit it, and to lead 
off a long line of emigration; still it was 
not until the plant was thoroughly culti- 
vated, and the entire people had become 
potatoe-saturated, that the tide of emi- 
gration grew strong and high. 

This is farther proved by the fact, that 
it was rather the lower classes who are 
at once potatoe-eaters and emigrants, 
than the upper ones, who feed on wheat, 
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who have been thus irresistibly led to 
this country. Again, the southern parts 
of Europe, where this plant is not much 
used, furnish very few of the large mass 
of emigrants who come home among us. 

Potatoe-fed Ireland and Germany send 
us shoals of men and women ; oat-eating 
Scotland, wheat-eating England, frog- 
eating France, and fruit-eating Spain and 
Italy, send us very few. 

Our position is fairly proved, and we 
recommend that a potatoe, on top of a 
stalk of Indian corn, be adopted as the 
symbol of the American party. It will 
thus represent those who are fed upon 
the two great staples of this country, 
viz: the Southern and Western people, 
with the vast body of Irish and Germans. 
All the Northern people, fed as they are 
on wheat and rye, are only so many dis- 
guised Europeans. 

There is another plant, also, which 
should be twined around the American 
symbol; and of which we should form 
wreaths wherewith to deck the brow of 
sage and hero, more renowned and more 
highly esteemed than ever was the crown 
of laurel, or of oak, in ancient times ; we 
allude, of course, to Divine Tobacco. 

And here let the reader note the pecu- 
liarity of these emigrating American 
races; the German and his pipe are in- 
separable, and Pat is famous for his fond- 
ness for tobacco; who ever saw a Ger- 
man without a long meerschaum, or an 
Irishman without a short dudeen; and 
does not the alliteration, Pat, Potatoe, 
and Pipe, to which may be also added, 
Potation, (evidentiy alluding to the fact 
that whiskey is made from potutoes,) 
clearly express our idea of a son of the 
Emerald Isle? 

And while this is true of these potatoe- 
eaters, we all know that, throughout the 
maize-eating regions of the South, tobac- 
co-chewing is a universal custom. 

If the potatoe introduced America to 
the nations of Europe, tobacco may be 
said to have given it many a recommen- 
datory puff. Yet the efforts of tobacco, 
alone, seem to have ended in smoke; for 
Spaniards, and other southern Euro- 
peans, smoke and do not emigrate; it 
required the animating desire to wander, 
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instinctively inspired by the potatoe, 
to bring to our shores so 
population. 

Nor is this peculiar influence of plants 
upon emigration, witnessed in our day, 
altogether without a precedent in ancient 
times. Witness that wonderful descent 
of Northern upon Southern Europe, call- 
ed the irruption of Gauls, or Goths and 
Vandals, 

What were these vast movements of 
the nations due to, unless it was the in- 
troduction of the vine into the North from 
the South, which led the men of the North, 
by an irresistible impulse, towards the 
land whence this plant came? Just as 
the men of Europe are now tobacco and 
potatoe led toward this country. 

This influence of plants upon emigra- 
tion has never yet been properly studied; 
we have not time, at present, for a closer 
examination, but leave the subject in the 
hands of the historians and philosophers. 


vast a 


We have already spoken of the calf- 
worship of this country. Do we not, 
also, worship beauty as much as ever did 
the votaries of Venus? And what is 
this Maine Liquor Law but an effort to 
discourage the devotees of Bacchus, to 
break up his temples, to empty his gob- 
lets, and to turn the vine leaves of this 
jolly god into cypress? 


CONCLUSION. 


We have done with our subject, and as 
we now turn the last leaf, and close what 
we have to say, we feel as though yet 
upon the threshold. So vast, so gloomy, 
and so dark, are the chambers of this 
great cavern, that we can explore only a 
few of its recesses; and we fear that the 
mephitic vapors we have been inhaling, 
have unconsciously affected both the pen 
of the writer and the head of the reader. 

We have entered a hospital; and un- 
less ourselves and our readers have been 
protected by some moral and mental vac- 
cination, we fear that our efforts to de- 
scribe the disease have merely aided to 
spread it, by a species of inoculation. 

And yet, who can describe the indes- 
cribable ? 

The sea is ever the same, although per- 
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petually changing ; it might well repre- 
sent our subject. In one respect truly 
does it typify human folly; for it is a 
proverb among us, to say of anything 
unstable, that it was bound with ropes of 
sand; what man could not do, God has 
done ; for the sea, His mightiest power 
on earth, is kept in its proper place by a 
girdle of shifting sand. 

It were better, perhaps, to say, that 
human folly was like one vast Kaleido- 
scope, which, on every change of motion, 
even by the shaking of an infant’s finger, 
assumes new forms, and presents new 
figures, ever changing, ever varying, yet 
ever the same in its original elements. 

Do we not instinctively fall into the use 
of a fuolometer; have we not, each of us, 
some one by whose judgment we are 
guided, and to whom we refer on all oc- 
casions ? 

And are there not many men, whose 
opinion we ask, not to fullow, but to 
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avoid it? We confess to havingmany such 
men in our employment; whose opinions 
we occasionally draw out, upon some 
given subject, for the purpose of follow- 
ing an entirely different mode of thought, 
and of arriving at and holding totally 
different views. 

They serve as buoys and lighthouses; 
we erect them on similar principles ; they 
show us what to avoid. We thus study 
the ripple that breaks on the shallows of 
the human mind, and the breakers that 
roar upon its dangerous coasts, as well 
as the deep seas and the placid oceans. 

To us, as to the mariner, the drift-wood 
that floats off shore, and the massy rocks 
that rear themselves above the deep, or 
are sunk just below its treacherous sur- 
face, are alike objects of interest. 

We learn to make use of the errors of 
other men, to profit by their follies, and 
to amend our own. 
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Ever downward thro’ illimitable depths 


The sunlight reeling from empyrean heights 


Thrilleth the ambient air 


With kisses soft and warm! 


Ever upward frothing with a wild desire 


To drag the stars down from their tranquil home 


The surly Ocean storms, 


Scorning less lofty aim! 


Calm,—gazing on each sister with delight 


The stars entranced and entrancing, ever 


Waken the poet’s soul 


To raptures wild and free! 


Thus Nature works her miracles of love 
Unconsciously, and musically, ever 


Linking the world of mind 


To matter’s changeful forms! 


And not less free, albeit in gossamer chain 


Of starlight bound, shall spirit wander, ever 


Imaging pure and bright 
Heaven’s mesmeric ray! 


And not less soft, for that in net-work, woven 


On angel-loom, the weary light is caught, 


Over the landscape wide 
Mellows the golden haze! 
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MEMORY PICTURES. 


Landscape painters are accustomed to 
spend the months of summer in sketch- 
ing from nature preparatory to the winter 
creations of the pencil, but we, to whom 
the gift of genius has been denied, can only 
treasure in memory the lovely scenery 
pictures of the summer to be recalled 
with delight when time and circumstances 
have widely separated us from the plea- 
sure of the reality. Our first picture is 
of a quiet village in the interior of the 
State of New York, known by the name 
of Richfield Springs. Leaving the rail- 
road at the town of Herkimer, a stage- 
coach conveys you twelve miles over the 
hills to this spot. As yet it is unknown 
to fashion, but its three hotels and its 
half dozen boarding houses were crowded 
the past season with visitors in pursuit of 
health or recreation. The waters of the 
spring are strongly impregnated with 
sulphur and magnesia, and exceedingly 
disagreeable to the taste, so much so, that 
if there is any truth in the doctrine of 
compensation, they ought to possess mar- 
vellous virtue. The village, in the centre 
of which is the spring, lies in a basin 
surrounded by green hills. 
these hills are smooth, and their contour 
softand graceful. The beauty is increased 
by the trees which shade portions of the 
hills, and by patches of cultivation which 
show the propriety of the name Ivchfield. 
Schuyler lake, six miles in length and 
two in breadth, glistens in the sunshine 
a mile and a half from the village. This 
is the chosen abode of some of the finest 
families of the finny race. One could 
not look into the clear waters, on a bright 
July morning, without thinking of the 
river maiden’s address to the enchanted 
angler— 


“Ah! knewest thou how light of heart 
The little fishes live, 

Thou wouldst come down, all as thou art, 
And thy true life receive.” 


The walks and drives in the vicinity 
of Richfield are numerous and pleasant. 
Every where the eye rests on green hills 
and quiet valleys, suggestive of pastoral 


The sides of 


peace and of happy homes, The mind, 
if not awed and elevated, as among 
grander forms and amidst sublimer out- 
lines, reposes and enjoys, and like Ten- 
nyson, exclaims: 


“ What pleasure lives in height— 
In height and cold, the splendor of the hills? 
And come, for love is of the valley, come, 


For love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him.” 


Otsego lake is six miles from Richfield, 
and a lovelier expanse of water never re- 
flected the image of the heavens. Coop- 
erstown, at the southern extremity of the 
lake, was the residence of Fenimore 
Cooper, and it was here that the scene of 
“the Pioneer,” one of his best novels, 
was laid. Ilis daughter has added to the 
interest of the spot by her charming 
diary, known as “ Rural Hours.” An- 
other attractive drive is to ‘the cave.” 
To reach it, you descend a ravine to the 
bed of a stream, where the water pours 
over rocks of sufficient height to give the 
grace and motion of a cataract. How 
pleasant are the tones of running water ! 
It never speaks in a discordant voice— 
whether the ear listens to its sublime 
words at Niagara, or bends low to hear 
the soft whispers of the murmuring brook. 

“The cave” is a simple opening in the 
limestone rock, and as no one has ex- 
plored it, the imagination, in the absence 
of other food, has interested it with mys- 
tery. The side of the ravine is densely 
shaded by trees, and the foot sinks ankle 
deep in the luxuriant vegetation. Here 
are found wild flowers without number— 
their pale cheeks never kissed by the sun- 
beams. Mosses carpet the rocks until 
displaced by the cold snow drift, and 
countless companies of ferns live and die 
unnoticed of man, Sharon Springs, cele- 
brated in the annals of fashion, are twen- 
ty-two miles from Richfield. From the 
noble piazza of the Pavilion, one of the 
finest hotels at Sharon, the eye embraces 
a grand and extensive prospect. There 
are seen distant mountains, with their 
varying shadows—the brightness of the 
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morning on their sides, succeeded by the 
golden hues of sunset, and again by the 
purple lights of the evening, but one 
misses the serenity and softness of the 


Richfield landscapes. 
ron is similar to that of the White Sul- 
phur Springs in Greenbrier county of 
this State. It flows abundantly from the 
foot of a ridge of land, well wooded and 
laid out as pleasure grounds. 

Leaving this pleasant country, where 
health and beauty dwell in close compa- 
nionship, our next picture shall be of a 
farm house in the valley of the Mohawk, 
near the ancient town of Schenectady. 
How snugly it is placed under oversha- 
dowing trees—the maple, the balm of 
Gilead and the locust! What tall bunches 
of purple phlox by the door-way, sway- 
ing to the breeze, or hanging heavy with 
the rain-drops! What a perfume from 
the sweet brier over the porch, and the 
hollyhocks by the side of the house—we 
have a word of praise for them! It is 
true they have no grace of form or deli- 
cacy of texture, but what glowing and 
varied colours! Such hues might furnish 
studies for a painter, and we are glad to 
know that this flower, ranging from the 
most vivid red to the purest white, was 
highly esteemed by the ancient Britons, 
and strewed by them about their places 
of worship. They called it holyoak, and 
hence our name hollyhock. 

The farm house within—how full of 
comfort and kindness! The shaded par- 
lour—could a better spot be found for read- 
ing at the summer noontide? There we 
met poets and novelists and historians, 
and listened, but answered not audibly to 
their words. There we read again that 
exquisite poem of Poe’s, “ Annabel Lee.” 
Is there a poem in the English language 
to surpass it in pathos and sublimity of 
suggestion? ‘“‘ It was many and many a 
year ago”—how it takes the thoughts 
back into the shadowy and cherished 
past. ‘In a kingdom by the sea ’—not 
a city or a palace, but a kingdom—a wide 
domain of beauty and power, and it was 
by the deep and mysterious sea—“ That 
a maiden there lived whom you may 
know ”—this addresses our sympathies 
and brings us‘again to the real and the 
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present, and the name Annabel Lee—it 
is music itself. But why try to analyze 
a poem bathed in the very fountains of 
tenderness, and breathing the very spirit 
of undying love? One might as well 
criticise the notes of the bird that sings 
among the apple blossoms in the spring- 
time, or the perfume of the musk rose, 
when its petals are heavy with the dew- 
drops of evening. 

The early days of autumn in the city— 
what bright pictures can we recall! The 
ever moving dioramas of Broadway. The 
rows of shops, rich with the industry of 
countless hands, and gay with the fabrics 
of all lands—the gold and the silver, and 
the gems at Tiffany’s, realizing the tales 
of childhood, when diamonds, rubies and 
pearls hung upon the trees of the Orient, 
and came to the possession at the bidding 
of magicians and fairies. How pleasant 
the hours spent in the picture galleries of 
New York! We hai the happiness of 
seeing at one of the exhibition rooms 
Church’s last painting—‘‘ The Heart of 
the Andes.” Ilow poetical and sugges- 
tive the title—the Heart of the Andes! 
How much of mystery and power and 
beauty are revealed to the imagina- 
tion by the words! In the back ground 
of the picture are high mountains—the 
farthest one white with snow. The 
side of the nearest mountain is covered 
by the primeval forest, thick and impene- 
trable. You see the air above the trees, 
and you know that it is of crystal purity. 
The sky is deeply blue, except above the 
mountain tops, where a flock of pale am- 
ber clouds are resting, unconscious that 
fierce winds may waken in a moment be- 
neath them. The middle distance of the 
painting is a plain, where a stream of 
water spreads itself, and then narrowing 
its channel, runs in the fore ground over 
a rocky bed, making a succession of cas- 
cades, and washing the bank on one side 
so as to reveal the strata of the soil, and 
a part of the roots of a tree, with wonder- 
ful truth and accuracy. Upon this stream, 
where it is broadest, you see a cluster of 
houses, It is evidently not a village ora 
hamlet, but the remains of an old Span- 
ish town—suggestive of the conquest. 
The fore ground is marvellous in its exe- 
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cution. It seems impossible for art more growth of trees. It will be many years 


perfectly to represent the fulness and 
finish of nature. It is not that so many 
trees and so many twigs and flowers are 
carefully painted, but you receive the 
same impression of the infinity of nature 
as when sitting upon a grassy bank you 
look upon the numberless interlacing 
plants with their minute blossoms just 
under your eye. The painting does not 
represent a strictly tropical vegetation. 
The altitude of the spot is such that na- 
ture no longer indicates a torrid latitude, 
but a bird with brilliant plumage, perched 
upon a tree, shows that a warmer sun 
burnished his wing, and that his home is 
amongst the gorgeous flora of the lower 
valleys. Church’s ‘‘ Niagara” has been 
pronounced by good judges a master piece 
of art, but to one who has looked upon 
the mighty cataract, it gives a feeling of 
disappointment—it cannot re-produce, in 
any degree, the profound emotion of the 
reality. Other of Church’s paintings, that 
we have seen, seemed to us deficient in 
sentiment, but no such objection can be 
urged to ‘the Heart of the Andes.’ The 
grandeur of nature, her beauty and her 
silence, are portrayed with the subdued 
but intense expression of poetic inspira- 
tion. The painting gives the same species 
of delight one experiences in reading a 
noble poem, or in listening to a strain of 
sweet and soul-affecting music. 

The Central Park in New York fur- 
nishes some pleasing pictures to the re- 
collection. It contains more than a thou- 
sand acres, The bridges, the skating 
pond, supplied with water from the Cro- 
ton river, are models of strong and beau- 
tiful masonry. The soil of the Park is 
rocky, and it is destitute of a primitive 


before those transplanted can form such 
noble avenues of shade as grace the plea- 
sure grounds of many of the European 
capitals. The Ramble, a portion of the 
Park that has been completed, forms a 
labyrinth of walks ornamented by shrubs, 
flowers and rustic summer houses. Great 
taste has been shown in avoiding for- 
mality and too striking an appearance of 
art. The native rock is sometimes al- 
lowed to project into the path; morning 
glories and ivy cover its rugged sides, 
and verbenas and pansies grow side by 
side with fleld daisies and wild asters. 

But we have lingered long enough over 
the remembered pictures of the past sum- 
mer. Their novelty and their brightness 
have not effaced the delights of a home 
under Virginia skies, and in the midst of 
familiar and congenial institutions. Win- 
ter has taken the glory from our woods 
and the balm fron: our air, but it has left 
us the splendours of sunrise and the se- 
rene glow of the sunset. Can we not 
look upon the brown and peaceful hills, 
and the broad, sail-whitened Potomac, 
and feel that Beauty marks not her visits 
by times and seasons, by months and 
years. She is the daughter of every 
clime, and would fain find a response in 
every heart. Long may her presence 
sanctify our hearths and give grace and 
nobleness to our social intercourse. Con- 
templating her perfections, may our 
thoughts be raised, and our lives con- 
formed to that highest beauty which she 
faintly shadows forth—the beauty of holi- 
ness. 

CeciLta. 
December, 1859. 
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INVOCATION 


To my Maternal Grand-father on hearing his descent from Chippewa ancestors 
; misrepresented, 


BY THE LATE MRS. HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 


An educated descendant of Wassrerc, through Irish parentage, who died in 1842. 
SD I £ ’ 


Rise bravest chief! of the mark of the noble deer, 
With eagle glance, 
Resume thy lance, 
And wield again thy warlike spear! 
The foes of thy line, 
With coward design, 
Have dared with black envy to garble the truth, 
And stain with a falsehood thy valorous youth. 


They say when a child, thon wert ta’en from the Sioux, 
And with impotent aim, 
To lessen thy fame, 
Thy warlike lineage basely abuse; 
For they know that our band, 
Tread a far distant land, 
And thou noble chiefiain art nerveless and dead, 
Thy bow all unstrung, and thy proud spirit fled. 


Can the sports of thy youth, or thy deeds ever fade? 
Or those e’er forget, 
Who are mortal men yet, 

The scenes where so bravely thou’st lifted the blade, 
Who have fought by thy side, 
And remember thy pride, 

When rushing to battle with valour and ire, 


Thou saw’st the fell foes of thy nation expire? 


4 Can the warrior forget how sublimely you rose? 
| Like a star in the west, 
When the sun’s sunk to rest, 
That shines in bright splendour to dazzle our foes? 
Thy arm and thy yell 
Once the tale could repel 
Which slander invented, and minions detail, 
And still shall thy actions refute the false tale. 


Rest then, noblest chief! in thy dark house of clay, 
Thy deeds and thy name, 
Thy child's child shall proclaim, 
And make the dark forests resound with the lay; 
Though thy spirit has fled 
To the hills of the dead, 
Yet thy name shall be held in my heart’s warmest core, 
And cherished till valour and love be no more. 
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SPINSTER. 


Concerning the Inauguration of the 50th President of the United States, and the Public 
Affairs of the 21st Century. 


LETTER XX. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington. 


TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon. 


WasHInctTon, Quarter of the a9, | 
March 2029. 
My Dear Mary: 

The inauguration of a President, like 
other great fetes and shows, becomes an 
attraction to all the activities of the coun- 
try, and draws to its focus, authors and 
editors, politicians, merchants and lectur- 
ers, not to say any thing of the player 
folk and their confederate exhibitors, It 
is a great fair not only for office and pat- 
ronage, but for opinions and interests, 
for projects and new devices of every de- 
scription. It is the term time of inven- 
tion, when every little feathered exist- 
ence, whether it be wren or widgeon ; 
owl or eagle, that has been hatching for 
the last four years, comes here to run 
about and chirp with its shell on its head. 
At this high holiday, the churches will 
be as full to-morrow as the theatres to- 
night, and to both of them the crowd arc 
drawn not so much by taste or devotion 
as by curiosity and the love of excite- 
ment. 

I have rare choice of subjects therefore 
for my present letter. The Church or the 
Play-house. As we are in a part of the 
week, when Saturday comes before Sun- 
day, and as I have seen most of the pieces 
that are to be played to night, it will 
not be indecorous to take the subjects in 
the order of time and speak of the play- 
ers and their appurtenances first. There 
are four Theatres here, each adapted to a 
particular class of representation and 
caste of audience. They are, speaking of 
them in the order of excellence: The Day 
and Night; The Shakespeare ; The Two 
Worldsandthe Theatre Mechanique, which 
last is principally used for pantomime 
and petite comedy. The Theatre first 


named, and which is the most elaborate 
and perfect place of exhibition, is open 
only for short seasons, and the price of 
admission being high, its audiences be- 
come as select as wealth can make them. 
The pieces presented here are only those 
which have long been admitted as classic, 
and they are produced with the most per- 
fect adaptation in respect of scenery, mu- 
sic and costume. So that toa person of 
taste like yourself, (I might perhaps add 
another, ) a single representation is worth 
a voyage across the continent. 


The exterior of the building is enclosed 
by a series of round towers, slim, lance- 
like and broken into pinnacles at the top. 
Between these towers which serve for 
ventilation and for private entrances, run 
curtain walls of plain stone for about half 
the length of the building, or a little be- 
yond the proscenium—beyond this the 
walls continue only as high as the stage, 
and above that the enclosure is completed 
by thick glass, set in strong frames of 
iron, and so arranged that the light ad- 
mitted through this part of the house is 
susceptible of modification in intensity 
and duration, by contrivances within. 
This enables the artists to use day-light 
for their representations, and indeed the 
exhibitions by day are always more deli- 
cately true, more life-like and real than 
those of the night. The main front of 
the building presents a triple arch, the 
central one being the highest and reach- 
ing nearly to the roof. These are pointed 
and ornamented with grotesque devices, 
indicative of the character of the build- 
ing. They open into a half dome or 
spherical vestibule, out of which lead the 
principal galleries and staircases into 
the audience part of the house. In the 
esplanade, before the main entrance, are 
two groups of statuary—one of which 
represents the fatal quarrel between Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and the other the death 
of the first Cesar. In the one group, 
the younger brother is represented as 
having leaped the ditch, but stumbled in 
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landing, while Romulus has his hand on 
the weapon which is to avenge the insult. 
In the other group, the great Julius has 
received the stab of Brutus and is reel- 
ing to his fall, while the patriot turns to 
heaven, as if in vindication, the point of 
the dagger which gave the blow. Inone 
piece the sculptor has embodied the idea 
of Plutarch, and in the other, the scene 
of Shakespeare; both true exhibitions of 
that stern but bloody virtue which was 
for so long a period the strength of the 
Roman state. 

The interior of the building presents 
four tiers of elliptical galleries, arranged 
with seats and divided into boxes or stalls, 
the ornaments being rich but plain. Be- 
low these, extending to the proscenium, 
is an ample parterre. The light in this 
part of the house is given from a single 
chandelier, and can be regulated so as to 
give proper effect to the representations. 
The Orchestra is in front of the stage, 
extending also a considerable distance 
under it. I cannot, perhaps, make you 
better aware of the character of the per- 
formances at this Theatre, than by telling 
you that the play to-night is Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night, or What You Wi!l;” 
and that all the characters of the piece 
from Sir Toby, who, notwithstanding his 
drunkenness, we must consider the prin- 
cipal personage, down to the Priest, who 
makes but a single speech in the whole 
comedy, are most perfectly presented, 
approaching in person, dress, manner and 
conversation, as nearly as possible to the 
idea of the Poet. The great defect, at 
ordinary Theatres, in performing any of 
the plays of the great Dramatist, is that 
although one or two of the principal 
characters may be well sustained, or at 
least played according to the score, fixed 
for them by the great masters of the art, 
yet the secondary parts are universally 
botched and disfigured, and might as well 
be played by puppets or wooden men, as 
by the supernumeraries and candle-snuff- 
ers, to whom they are always allotted. 
At such exhibitions, no one ever saw a 
good Polonius or a passable Cassio. The 
first of these characters is generally made 
a garrulous fool, instead of a kind, talk- 
ative, shrewd but superannuated states- 
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man, while the good points of the other 
are so beclouded, that in the scene on 
guard, the lieutenant is in general shown 
off as a drunken fool, instead of an hon- 
est gentleman made tipsy by over reach- 
ing and deceit. The English managers 
have fallen into this sin of trusting to the 
good representation of a single character 
for the success of a performance, because 
there are many English plays, even in- 
cluding some of Shakespeare, where the 
interest and action of the piece is all con- 
centrated in one or two of the principal 
personages. Thus in Macbeth, the Usur- 
per and his queen so much overtop all 
their subordinates, that these last seem 
onty to serve for cues and prompters, to 
the more refined declamation of the other 
two—and the impetuous Richard is often 
so unnaturally played as to outroar and 
beat down all the more delicate properties 
in that very fine Drama. It is unfortu- 
nate that this species of character, (those 
that dominate through a whole piece,) are 
the best liked and most studied by the 
players, so that they soon assume shapes 
and forms, both of action and speech, 
which are forever imitated. The Tent 
scene in Richard, and the Ghost scene in 
Hamlet, are played at the present day, in 
attitude, gesture, pause, whisper, tremor 
and outery, precisely as they used to be 
given by Garrick, Kemble and Kean, 
three centuries ago—and could not proba- 
bly be much improved in manner. But 
the changeful, moody and fitful conversa- 
tion of the king, in the play first men- 
tioned, when the presentiment of a dis- 
astrous day is creeping over his imagina- 
tion, and where the Poet has put forth 
his greatest power, is rarely given with 
either sense or feeling. The serious ques- 
tion, 


“ Saw’st thou the melancholy lord Northum- 
berland ?” 


followed by the faint entreaty, 


“Give me a bowl of wine— 
I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Norcheer of mind that I was wont to have,” 


is often given by the players in the most 
rapid and stentorian utterance. As we 
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have heard in Village Churches the choir 
singing, 


“Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit, this mortal frame.” 


as loud as if it had been intended to sig- 
nify that the soul of a high pressure en- 
gine, instead of a dying sinner, was about 
to be enfranchised. Mannerism may pre- 
serve for awhile the high and startling 
impersonations of genius, but such amber 
is not clear enough and altogether too 
coarse to keep the softer and kindlier 
specimens. The famous soliloquy in 
Hamlet of “ To be, or not to be,” has so 
long been fixed in mode of speech and 
gesture, that every one with a second 
watch, a posture-master, or a looking- 
glass, may learn to play it reasonably 
well—but the same appliances will never 
succeed in the dialogue with Ophelia that 
immediately follows. Indeed, of the truly 
great representatives which I have seen 
of this character, no two of them play 
this part of it alike. For thesame reason, 
the altercation between Brutus and his 
brother, in the play of Julius Cesar, and 
the apologetic speech of Brutus after the 
murder ; as well as the funeral oration 
of Antony over the body, are all now 
given after the old formularies ; but these 
will not carry a player, through the kind- 
ly scenes between Brutus and his page; 
the lost book and the broken slumber ; 
or with the meeting of the conspirators 
in the garden. In the second act of the 
play, even the following casual and acci- 
dental conversation tells greatly when 
one reads, but is for the most part lost in 
the representation. 


Decius— 
“ Here lies the east : doth not the day break 
here?” 
Casca— 
“No.” 
Cinna— 
0, pardon, sir, it doth: and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day.” 
Casca— 
* You shall confess that you are both de- 
ceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises: 
Which is a great way growing on the south 
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Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward 
the north 

He first presents his fire: and the high east 

Stands, as the capitol directly here.” 


But if there be some of the creations 
of the great poet, which can be pretty 
fairly presented, by having one of the 
characters well personified, this is by no 
means the case with them all—and of 
this latter class are “* As you Like it’— 
(that sweet vision in the forest of Arden- 
nes)—The Tempest--The Midsummer’s 
Night Dream—Much Ado About Nothing 
—Twelfth Night—and The Winters’ Tale. 
In these, all the parts should be filled 
and welland modestly played, to produce 
any appreciable effect. For which reason 
it was, doubtless, that for many years, 
these plays were scarce ever produced 
upon any stage—requiring as they do, not 
only an increased personnel, but greater 
talent, as well as more accurate costume, 
and scenery. When ali these adjuncts, 
now seen to be so necessary, are consid- 
ered, it is almost impossible to conceive 
how such pieces could ever be tolerably 
brought out in such a booth of a Theatre 
as that of the Globe Tavern, in London, 
even when the author himself was mana- 
ger, and graced as they often were by the 
presence of the most learned and critical 
sovereign of the time. 

The play to-night is somewhat curtail- 
ed of the proportions which the poet first 
gave it, those scenes being excluded 
which abound less in natural touches and 
are least necessary to a perfect compre- 
hension of the story. But nothing is in- 
terpolated or reset from other parts of the 
poet’s works, or any new writing any 
where inserted, The play-wrights of the 
present day, being well aware that no 
man can put new cloth into an old gar- 
ment, without making the rent worse, 
have not attempted to botch or fill up ac- 
cording to their awn fancies, or follow the 
example of the earlier managers, who 
transposed the historical plays into each 
other, and for fear of losing the fine cho- 
rus in Henry V., put it into the mouth of 
Richard III. A new artifice in this play 


is that Viola and Sebastian are played by 
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the same performer until the last act. 
This is done by a lady, who changes her 
dress a little, between the two characters. 
In this way the resemblance between 
brother and sister, upon which the main 
interest of the whole play is made to turn, 
becomes more feasible and life-like. But 
in this Theatre, a main excellence of the 
exhibition, is the skilful management of 
the light. The whole stage is not as it 
used to be, and is still in most of the other 
theatres kept in a blaze, like a confection- 
er’s shop at 8 o’clock in the evening—but 
the scenes are either transparent and 
lighted by a Daguerrean process from be- 
hind, or by reflested light thrown in from 
the sides, and so temperately delivered as 
just to bring out the picture distinctly to 
all parts of the audience, while at the 
same time a separate and stronger illu- 
mination is directed upon the players and 
the business of the stage, which combines 
harmoniously the picture with the per- 
sonification. The Theatre, therefore, ex- 
cept when some grand tableau fills the 
stage, isa dark chamber, or may be de- 
scribed like the weird hall of Toledo, 


‘‘A paley light as of the dawning shone 

Through the dim bounds, but whence they 
could not spy— 

For window to the upper air was none— 

Yet by that light Don Roderick could des- 
cry 

Visions till then unseen by any mortal 
eye.” 


One would not expect a great deal of 
fine scenery in such acomedy as Twelfth 
Night. But here they gave us two grand 
pictures of a bold sea-coast, One where 
Viola lands with the sailors, and the other 
where her brother comes ashore with An- 
tonio. The scene too in Olivia’s garden, 
and one of the street views, were each 
worth coming to see independent of the 
playing. But this last, after all, was the 
charm, and came as near as possible to 
perfection. Both the knights, the drun- 
ken one and the foolish one, were faith- 
fully given. They are such people as we 
meet very often, and can conceive that 
they may have been much more common 
in the days of Shakespeare, when man- 
ners were more simple, and drink more 








honest and morestrong. I should think 
Sir Toby well played would be admira- 
ble antidote to drunkenness in any fash- 
ionable district where the vice was preva- 
Jent. Whether Shakespeare intended it 
to be so, is a question which it would be 
fruitless to refer to any of his numerous 
critics and commentators. For, from the 
time of William Henry Ireland, who was 
the first interpolator of Shakesperean fan- 
cies, to him “‘ who died to-day,” there are 
few who have not contributed to blur, 
rather than illustrate the text. But it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the poet, 
fearing he may have thrown too much 
gloss over this sin in Falstaff, by stuffing 
that worthy with so much of wit and 
humour—had devised the character of 
Sir Toby to exhibit it rough, bare and 
belching in its most disagreeable phase. 

All the other characters were well pre. 
sented, from the luxurious Count down to 
the roguish clown; and the conversation 
was so naturally managed, as to make it 
matter of question which actor to applaud, 
and to keep us constantly aware that any 
sort of applause here would be out of place 
and wrong. If there were any where 
distinction enough to enable us to choose 
excellencies, we would say the scene 
where Viola delivers the Count’s first 
message to Olivia, surpassed all the rest. 
What distinguishes Shakespeare from all 
other dramatists is, the almost total ab- 
sence of stage-direction; and in this 
scene, where love is made to spring up 
instantaneously, an ordinary play-wright 
would have found it necessary to inter- 
lard his text largely with marginal in- 
struction; our poet, on the contrary, has 
omitted it entirely, or left it to be gather- 
ed from a remark of Vivla’s, after the 
interview. Nevertheless, as played to- 
night—from the time that Olivia unveils 
herself with the speech: “Look you, sir, 
such a one as I was this present: Is’t 
not well done?”—to the end of the scene, 
you could see, in tone, look and gesture, 
that the invisible and subtle agent was 
making wild work in the lady’s heart 
and brain. Shakespeare is said to be the 
poet of nature, and for myself I think 
his women are the only natural ones in 
all the present realm of written fiction : 
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and particularly so where he deals with 
the realities or mysteries of love, whether 
in its truth, its purity, or its strength. 
His kindly nature understood it all. He 
has also, for the most part, avoided all 
low and sensual forms of it, and never 
indulged in such wailing and misanthro- 
pic anathemas as that of the more fiery 
Byron, who could sing— 


*“ Alas the love of woman!—it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.” 


Shakespeare has dealt with it always, as 
with religion, never questioning its fideli- 
ty, and deeming it a duty to exhibit it 
in its fairest and daintiest aspects and 
relations. 

The entertainment at this Theatre con- 
cludes to-night with a short, amusing and 
popular Vaudeville, entitled “The Old 
Claim.” The principal personage in this 
piece is a pretty, passé, talkative, and not- 
to-be-denied old gentlewoman, who has, for 
many years, urged an unsuccessful appli- 
cation upon the government, without any 
other success than to have, in this way, 
obtained a thorough acquaintance with 
all persons of note, of fame, or of family, 
at the Metropolis: and also with all the 
avenues of business, and modes of opera- 
tion. So that, though entirely baffled in 
her own peculiar affair, she is able, for a 
consideration, to be of great service to 
other more inexperienced adventurers in 
the same field. ‘he lady is brought out 
in an interview with a new Representa- 
tive: in something of a stormy dialogue 
at home; and in grande costume at a 
public reception. It is said there are 
many originals of this species, and but 
few varieties. The satire is piquant and 
good-humoured, without being coarse: so 
that the class here represented cannot 
well find fault with their own portraiture. 
The scenery also consisting of views of 
well-known places in the city, adds inte- 
rest to the performance. 

The Theatre next in order, the Shakes- 
peare, though named after the great poet, 
is generally employed in the representa- 
tion of more modern productions; and 
to-night gives a comedy, entitled “The 
Representative,” which, for a new piece, 
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has a very good reputation, and promises 
to have more. It is intended to exhibit 
the career of a successful statesman, 
from his birth-place in the backwoods up 
to a seat in the lower house; the main 
business being to get him there, through 
atrain of probable and natural incidents. 
In his course thitherward, the author has 
depicted the early struggle with adver- 
sity, so necessary in the formation of all 
great characters; the friendships and 
enmities of a youthful aspirant for fame: 
then comes first-love, with the condition 
that the poets and the world always put 
to it, that it is never to run smooth. In 
the second act, (for the piece has but 
three,) we come up among Generals, 
Judges, and Secretaries, and their wives 
and daughters, who are, upon the whole, 
very naturally set forth. The third act 
brings us the intrigues, pledges, commit- 
tals and compromises of an election, in 
which the hero is successful, and the 
piece ends with a maiden speech and a 
happy marriage. It is now some years 
siuce the intrigues and management of 
political adventurers, candidates, claim- 
ants and contractors has been a very fer- 
tile subject for dramatists, and their de- 
lineations of this sort of characters has 
contributed in a very considerable degree 
to the reform of abuses, which had they 
been left unvisited of some sort of cen- 
sure, might have become really danger- 
ous. The concluding piece to-night at 
the Shakespeare is of this character also, 
and is entitled “The Lost Voucher.” 

At the Two Worlds’ to-night there is 
the Grand Opera of Napoleon. The ac- 
tion of this piece is limited in time to 
about a week, including the day of the 
Sections, and by help of a slight anach- 
ronism, the author has introduced into 
it the touching incident where Eugene 
Beauharnois demands from the General 
of the Interior his father’s sword; an 
occurrence which bronght about the first 
interview between Josephine and the 
future Emperor. The opera opens with 
the confusion and ‘ca ira’ of the clubs, 
and the gabble and tremour of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Amid which stormy 
chaos, is carefully inset, like a gem, the 
quiet household and refined coterie of 
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the beautiful and gentle Josephine and 
her hopeful son. The progress of the 
drama exhibits the growth of affection 
between Napoleon and the lady, the 
intrigues of Barras and his confreres, 
the fears of the Assembly, out of which 
comes a grand finale. The insurgents 
rise, and are quelled; and the young 
general conquers, and is married. After 
the opera, comes a grand spectacle, en- 
titled ‘Sine Die.’ This presents, accord- 
ing to contemporaneous history, the Sat- 
urnalia of an adjournment of Congress, as 
that event was wont to happen about the 
year 1861. Thescenes in this pieceare laid 
in the committee-rooms, the refectories 
and the rotunda of the capitol. There 
is very little dialogue, it being almost en- 
tirely made up of pantomime and noise; 
and if it be anything like a true repre- 
sentation of those times, there is great 
hope of the perfectibility of the human 
race, for we of the present day have 
certainly much improved since then. 

The fourth Theatre is a pretty little 
bijou of a house. It was originally a 
Café Francais, called Mal-maison, where 
French comedies had now and then been 
performed before there was sufficient 
knowledge of the language to make 
them appreciated. When changed into 
a Theatre, the original name became 
inappropriate, and it has long been 
known as the Theatre Mecanique. The 
stage has a great deal of machinery, 
and sometimes the performances are exe- 
cuted entirely by puppets. In this little 
mint of fancy any amusing incident 
which gets into the journals can, in the 
course of a few days, be embodied into 
a play or spectacle, and brought out. 
The piece to-night is of a different kind, 
and is entitled ‘The Court Below.’ It 
consists uf pleadings of the defunct in- 
ventors of steam-machinery in regard to 
priority of discovery, held before Rada- 
manthus, as judge and assessor, according 
to the Pagan forms of proceeding. The 
claimants are, the Marquis de Worces- 
ter: the French doctor, Denis Papin: the 
Catalan Blasco de Garay: and Old Adam 
Warner--who appear in p.rson, and tell 
their stories with the national peculiari- 
ties belonging to each. The English 
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Marquis, who speaks a very broad Eng- 
lish, touching upon the Welsh, is the 
first speaker, and relates how when he 
was prisoner in the Tower, and obliged 
to cook his own dinner, once upon a 
time, the lid of his kettle blew up, and 
gave him the first idea of the power of 
steam. The French doctor contradicts 
the Marquis in this respect, alleging that 
long before his imprisonment, and while 
a political exile in Paris, he had been 
indoctrinated in this matter by the in- 
mate of a Lunatic Asylum, the mad- 
man having been put in durance mainly 
for saying that by this agent he could 
move the world, This produces a merry 
and national discussion, which Blasco 
interrupts by producing the proces ver- 
bal of a Commission appointed by the 
Emperor, Charles the V., in 1543, to ex- 
amine a port galiey constructed by him 
that had been moved in the harbor of 
Barcelona at the rate of four miles an 
hour, by means of a kettle and wheels. 
Blasco also presents the imperial decree 
granting him a pension of 200,000 mara- 
vedies for this discovery. The Court here 
demands Blasco’s specification, which is 
found deficient in some respects, purely 
technical, and gives rise to a professional 
elucidation, Old Adam Warner comes 
next, and urges his claim as prior to all 
the others, dating it back as far as the 
reign of [lenry the 6th. But here the 
claimant’s existence is questioned, the 
old law logic being turned to account for 
the purpose. Finally the judge sums 
up the cause, leaning sometimes to the 
French doctor and sometimes to Blasco, 
but coming ultimately to the conclusion, 
that the only allowable proof of any 
invention must be its use at the time; 
and that if any other evidence were 
admitted, it might turn out that the man 
who first invented steam was identical 
with the one blessed by Sancho Panza 
for having first invented sleep. During 
the progress of the drama, intelligible 
working models were exhibited on the 
stage, showing the progress of this kind 
of machinery from the original atmos- 
pheric engine first used in the mines, up 
to the last improvement of the present 
day. 
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These are all the Theatrical amuse- 
ments of the Metropolis set down for 
to-night. I sketch them to you as I have 
seen them previously and under circum- 
stances more favourable for criticism 
than I could possibly expect this even- 
ing. The present state of the drama is, 
I think, good evidence that it is destined 
to continue long among us as an amuse- 
ment, and that when controlled by a 
proper taste, it may be made a powerful 
aid in morals as well as manners. Those 
of us who have witnessed Theatrical rep. 
resentations in early youth, even when 
the appurtenances were of the coarsest, 
and the audience of the most uncritical 
character, will long remember how very 
powerful were our first impressions upon 
such occasions. I have myself even now 
the vivid recollection of a sleepless night 
and many tears drawn from me by the 
performance of that very ancient tragedy, 
‘The Babes in the Woods.’ I was then 
in my twelfth year, the Theatre was a 
barn, and the performance wooden men, 
worked by springs—the voices being 
those of the manager and his wife. I 
have subsequently witnessed scenic per- 
formances of very high character, with- 
out any effect comparable with this, my 
first experience. If this, then, be a pow- 
er, why should it not be used for good 
purposes. The Clergy of the Primitive 
church seem to have favoured imperso- 
nations of this sort, as a means of con- 
veying religious instruction; nor is it to 
be conceived that at first these represen - 
tations were of the same crude and licen- 
tious character which they had arrived 
to in after times. 

There has been, it is true, an epoch in 
the history of the English drama, and 
that immediately after its most palmy 
days, when it became allied with vice 
and lewdness, and served only as a portal 
to the hells and stews of the large cities. 
And in this obscene era the powers of 
dramatic authors seem to have been 
emasculated and unstrung, and their very 
brains to have become impudique and 
impure, so much so, that in the middle 
of the 19th century, the critics began to 
wonder if we were ever to have again a 
good English play. It was, prognosti- 
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cated that the whole drama was about to 
be sublimated into music and spectacle, 
or to descend into the Circus and Ring. 
We began to apprehend that the English 
boxing glove might turn into a sword, 
and that our descendants would come to 
admire, as the Romans did, the combats 
of gladiators and wild beasts. Indeed, 
the sport of Bull baiting held its place 
so long, in one of the oldest nations of 
Christendom, not only as a popular, but 
a courtly pastime, as to give some reason 
for such an apprehension. 

These times and fears are now happily 
past. A wholesome censorship now re- 
strains and purifies the drama, and raises 
it to the rank of a healthful, intellectual 
and moral amusement. I will endeavour 
to give you the picture of a modern 
Apostle in my next. For the present, 

Adieu, 
J. D. P. 


LETTER XXL 


Wasuincton, Quarter of the Senate, 
March 3d, 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 


The government of these United States 
of ours is the only one we know to have 
ever existed, which has in no way med- 
dled with religion. Its written consti- 
tution contains no acknowledgment of 
a Supreme Being, or admits of any other 
authority save that derived from the 
people. Even the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the manifesto which proclaims 
the wrongs for which we threw off our 
allegiance to the parent country, invokes 
Heaven only in the language of an ordi- 
nary appeal to arms. We may not sup- 
pose this omission to have arisev from 
the turbulence and confusion of the times 
in which these instruments were written. 
Indeed this character does not belong to 
the time of framing the last of them. 
Before such an important move is haz- 
arded men have always become consid- 
erate, resolved and earnest, and the 
American State Papers of that period, 
as specimens of clear and strong writing, 
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may serve as models for all time to 
come: least of all can we suppose the 
omission to have been occasioned by any 
lack of Christian belief or pious feeling 
among the leading men of that eventful 
epoch. The blank must therefore have 
been intentional and had a true cause. 
And may we not trace it to the earlier 
recollections both of the Puritans of the 
North and the Catholics of the South 
concerning penal laws, pillories, mutila- 
tions and exile inflicted on their ances- 
tors, by a government where the civil 
magistrate was the head of the church, 
where the temporal could come at any 
time in aid of the spiritual power—and 
a determination on their part to keep en- 
tirely distinct two authorities whose con- 
junction in their own case had been pro- 
ductive of so great calamity? Nor is it 


either unreasonable or derogatory to sup- 
pose that there might have been men 
in the first Congress, who could think it 
wrong and savouring more of pretence 
than of piety, to preface a merely civil 
constitution with an acknowledgment of 


religious belief. When the last Bourbon 
king of France asked La Place, if it were 
true that he had written a complete ex- 
position of the system of the universe 
without once mentioning the name of 
God in it, the philosopher admitted the 
fact, but said that his book had no place 
for such an inscription. In the great 
work of Newton, his predecessor in the 
same field, there is a similar absence of 
any quasi pious mention of the Divine 
name or attributes, In neither case can 
the vacant place be considered in any 
other way than as an expression of the 
most profound reverence. With high 
talent and great knowledge there is al- 
ways associated a manly and true sense 
of propriety and the fitness of things. 
So that when we take up a treatise upon 
any branch of science and find it inter- 
larded with Scriptural quotations and 
pious ejaculations, it may with perfect 
certainty be concluded that the author 
does not understand the subjeet of which 
he treats—that his knowledge is imper- 
fect and his piety pretence. I have re- 
cently read treatises of this character, 
and that not a few where, notes of admi- 
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ration of this kind were so frequent, that 
I have thought the writers might be pun- 
ished under the statute against profanity 
and a breach of the third command- 
ment. 

For my own part, I could wish that 
the constitutional charter had been pre- 
ceded by a simple, “In the name of 
God,” or concluded with a, “‘God save 
the Republic.” <A nation when it goes 
to battle should have some war cry, con- 
necting religion with love of country, 
where lively hope should burn from the 
gathered incense of glorious memories. 
The Allah hu! of the Moslem armies 
was a spell in the hands of their Caliphs 
and Emirs far more potent than either 
horse-tail or scymitar, connecting the 
memory of their founder with that of 
his empire and his creed. Such excla- 
mations are the onJy links which can 
bind the history of one’s country to the 
heart of the simple and unlettered citi- 
zen. They live about the fireside —moth- 
ers and grandmothers are the priesteses 
of this region, and it is both a holy and 
kindly one. Such a national watchword 
we yet lack, and hitherto our battle-cries 
have been merely the name of the pres- 
ent leader or of the present cause. We 
should be strong in some brief and true 
maxim, taken from the first page of our 
annals, that would last—till the end of 
the volume. The old Italian whose works 
were proscribed mainly because they set 
forth the indecencies of the church rather 
than those of the people, has in his story 
of the ‘*Two Merchants,” given irre- 
fragable proof of the divinity of our most 
holy religion, in the reflection that no 
establishment of mere human origin 
could have survived half a century the 
vices and crimes of the clergy of the 
Midgbe Ages. The misfortune of such a 
proof was, that while it established the 
creed, it condemned its ministers and be- 
came inhibited, as a weapon without a 
handle, which harmed him who used it. 
But the example of our own nation, with 
its representative government, its perfect 
religious liberty and immense natural 
domain, has given a living and constant 
testimony of this truth (the divine origin 
of Christianity) which the world had 
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not seen before. Here to this broad con- 
tinent, and with equal privileges, have 
come for more than two centuries 
all the creeds and all the rituals ever 
known in Christendom, with no limit or 
obstruction to their propagation, and no 
other support or patronage save that 
Christian charity which one belief should 
ever allow to all others. At the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, 
there stood out in Massachusetts and its 
kindred States, and with little mitiga- 
tion, the stern creed and simple ritual 
of the puritan pilgrims. Farther South, 
in Maryland and Virginia, were seen 
the descendants of kindred exiles,—ex- 
iles, tuo, from the same nation and for the 
same cause,—who still held the more ex- 
panded and traditionary belief, and prac- 
tised the more ornate and stately ritual of 
the holy Roman church, and we are much 
mistaken if at that time, this, the Amer- 
ican branch of that very ancient estab- 
lishment, was not by far the purest and 
most religious part of its whole com- 
munion. Between these two capes or 
promontories of faith and practice, and 
amid a multitude of other creeds, distin- 
guished by more faint and indefeasible 
shades of difference, there rolled like a 
swelling ocean the young, strong and 
hearty religion of which John Wesley 
has been the apostle and founder, and 
which at one time seemed destined to be 
the menstruum in which all minor dif- 
ferences of belief were to be absorbed 
and lost. For, where governments do 
not interfere, the operation of that char- 
ity which should be a prime element of 
the true Christian life will gradually 
abate, reconcile or efface all less pointed 
discrepancies. And for my part I will 
always hold, that every custom and rite 
of every church however peculiar, having 
originally had some valid reason for its 
first introduction, is entitled to the un- 
limited respect of the whole Christian 
world. Such distinctions preserve much 
more indelibly than the pen of the his- 
torian, the great and important epochs in 
the history of the church. The candles 
of the Catholic mass are to me a per- 
petual remembrancer of the times when 
the primitive Christians, proscribed and 
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persecuted, were compelled to hold their 
assemblies in dens and caves, and among 
the subterranean repositories of the dead. 
In like manner, the custom, preserved for 
a long time among the dissenters from 
the established Church of England, of 
reading one or two lines of a psalm, and 
singing them afterwards, thus breaking 
the melody and marring the sense, is, 
nevertheless, a worthy memorial, bring- 
ing back to us those times when books 
were scarce and few could read them, 
and when the chorister of best memory 
spoke the lines before they were sung. 
The field preaching of the Presbyterians, 
which is still hallowed in the Scottish 
churches, (for at their communions in 
the country parishes, there is always a 
tent and acongregation in the neighbour- 
ing woods,) must be dear to all good 
Protestants as a record of those dark 
days of the reformation when churches 
were inhibited to all save the followers 
of the established sect. The Methodists 
have perpetuated this custom in their 
camp-meetings, and if their assemblies 
could be purged of the vagabond and 
Vicious companies, who attend them for 
mischief rather than piety, I cannot con- 
ceive of any more pure and healthful 
devotional exercise than would be afford- 
ed at such an annual “ feast of taber- 
nacles” among the summer woods, nor— 
apart from these religious tendencies— 
any more healthful and recreative en- 
joyment, for the crowded and over- 
wrought citizens of the larger towns. 
Such are the uses of divers rites among 
a truly Christian community. They open 
new fields for charity, and prevent true 
religion from being narrowed by the 
idols of the cave. 

In this light a difference of dogma is 
as improvable as a difference of rite. I 
can conceive a time when the doctrine 
of the rer] presence might be as essential 
a point of faith as that which is techni- 
cally termed a “change of heart” now. 
It is a peculiarity of the Holy Scriptures 
and an incontrovertible evidence of their 
inspired origin, that their doctrines were 
as suitable and, so far as essential truth 
is concerned, as teachable to a barbarous 
as to a civilized people, and that they 
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become more intelligible as the world 
grows more learned. I think a good 
Christian is bound to investigate his re- 
ligion till he is satisfied of its truth, and 
trust all the rest to faith, charity, and a 
good life. Andif one man find it ser- 
viceable to illuminate his piety with wax- 
candles, and another insist that it must 
be first received in a trance, there is no 
reason why a third person should be of- 
fended,—-provided neither of these roads 
to heaven be turnpiked, and no establish- 
ment insist upon taking toll. This, then, 
must be considered a grand practical 
demonstration of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity, namely, that acting indepen- 
dently and without support or patronage 
from the civil authority, it has for so 
long a time sustained itself and mould- 
ed to its kindlier influences all other 
mere human authority; nor is there 
present to us now any more certain in- 
dication of the general improvement of 
the world than this, that the times have 
long been past when persecution for any 
religious opinion could be anywhere tol- 
erated or allowed. : 
The differences among the churches of 
the present day are confined altogether to 
government and discipline, and the main 
distinction in this respect is between 
those who have hierarchies and a sub- 
ordinate clergy of different grades, and 
those who have but one order amena- 
ble only to the authority of an ecclesias- 
tical synod or council. The effect of 
separate orders, though not immediately 
perceptible among you in the interior, be- 
comes quite palpable as you approach 
the large cities and densely populated 
districts. A priest subject to a Diocesan, 
will have always a more distinct percep- 
tion of a duty to his order, as well as to 
his parishioners, and, independent of the 
spiritual motive to exertion, has always 
before him one of a more temporal char- 
acter in the prospect of a Bishopric, as 
the reward of long and faithful minis- 
tration. His views, therefore, are always 
more extensive than his parish, and a 
large church and wealthy congregation, 
though not unimportant, are by no 


means paramount considerations with 
him. The case is different in an estab- 
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lishment where there is but one order of 
clergy ; there the hope of promotion dis- 
appears, and all temporal incentive is 


bounded to emolument or fame. I know 
it may be said that usefulness and piety 
are the great moving powers among the 
clergy of all denominations, but the 
time has not yet arrived when we can 
consider this body as altogether super- 
human. Whenever, therefore, a clergy- 
man of this order becomes celebrated for 
his eloquence and talent, his translation 
to a populous and therefore a wealthy 
district is merely a matter of necessity. 
In the olden time the people came to 
the prophet, but now the prophet must 
goto them. When thus translated our 
clergyman finds that, irrespective of his 
regard for the eternal welfare of his peo- 
ple, there is to him another relentless 
and paramount duty, and that is to be 
constantly attractive and eloquent. If 
he attack any prominent vice or perni- 
cious custom, it must not only be boldly 
but wittily done. He must say nothing 
that is common, or after the manner of 
common men, And if by this constant 
strain upon his genius it should flag or 
grow tame and homely, he may be sure 
that his reputation pales with it. Und vr 
such influences a popular clergyman is 
often forced to snap at prevalent opin- 
ions or political feuds, force them into 
his sermons, and thus ally the pure doc- 
trines of his profession with topics both 
vulgar and vain. A process by which 
he indeed may keep the seats and coffers 
of his church full, but, alas! leave the 
communion a very small society. In 
this way the function of a priest becomes 
changed into that of a popular lecturer. 
The distinguished apostle who is to 
preach to-morrow in the Church of Peace, 
is of a sect whose government leaves it 
open to the bad influences which I have 
mentioned; but he himself is said to be 
altogether exempt from them, and to 
join a public ministration almost in- 
spired with all the kindlier and homelier 
Offices of a true priest. 

I promised in a former letter to give 
you «a description of the church. Permit 
that I do so now, and after that I will 
attempt a portrait of the parson, and 
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give you at least an idea of his preach- 
ing. 

The Church of Peace is situated on 
an eminence, in the northern edge of the 
city, in the centre of a large square, en- 
closed on all sides by ranks of lofty 
trees, amid which are counted all the 
more sovereign natives of the forest,— 
from the oak and elm down to the aspen 
and fir. The green sward of the inte- 
rior, where not broken by the paved av- 
enues leading to the church, is dotted 
here and there with clumps of dwarf 
evergreens, breaking the general verdure 
with their more sombre tints; and in 
the centre of the enclosure there shoots 
up, like an immense chrystalization, the 
lofty walls of the stately temple. Its 
dome, which is seen from a great dis- 
tance, rises not over the nave or centre 
of the church, but over the sanctuary, 
and sheds a subdued and celestial radi- 
ance over the consecrated precinct below. 
In the sides of this dome are placed the 
organ and choir, an arrangement ena- 
bling the master of tie chapel to vary 
his symphonies in volume and in ex- 
pression. The walls are supported by 
light buttresses pinnacled at the top, be- 
tween which are lofty windows, whose 
outlines are lost amid the variety of the 
exterior decoration. There are three en- 
trances,—one from the main front oppo- 
site the dome, and one from the middle 
of each side. The two side entrances 
with their arched portals, making what 
might be called the transept of the 
church, which cannot be said to have 
aisles. Along the walls on each side 
are two rows of stalls or pews, the re- 
maining portion and centre of the church 
having rows of circular seats, which are 
free to all. The circular area under the 
dome, and lighted from it, is raised above 
the body of the church, and surrounded 
by a heavy rail of dark coloured wood, 
from the middle and most advanced part 
of which, where there is placed a chair 
and reading desk, the preacher addresses 
his congregation. This is certainly a 
more simple and becoming arrangement 
than the one (which obtained first in the 
old cathedral churches, and continued for 
a long time in them of more modern 
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date, where it was never either necessary 
or convenient,) of sticking the parson 
up against one of the pillars, in a little 
box with a lid cn it, like a candle in a 
candle-stick, or a cuckoo in his nest. 

But let us to our present instance—the 
preacher cf to-day. He is a tall man of 
dark complexion, with a thoughtful but 
determined expression of countenance. 
The hair dark, long, and a little tinged 
with grey. The face is of the class called 
triangular, and susceptible of great va- 
riety of expression. There is also about 
the mouth a peculiarity which I have no- 
ticed in several other professional speak- 
ers, namely: a pursing out or pouting 
of the lips, as common people do when 
they are going to hallo, or speak much 
louder than usual. This is only seen 
when the person is silent or just about to 
speak, afterwards it vanishes and the ex- 
pression of the face becomes natural. 
Ile has a voice of much compass, and 
uses it with great skill and effect. His 
exercises were opened to-day (I am writ- 
ing after having heard them) with a brief 
prayer, uttered in deep, half-stopped 
tones, like the low notes of a flute. Such 
a voice as we may suppose the perfunc- 
tory prayers of the Roman Church should 
always be put in, intimating that they are 
offered to God and not to be heard of 
men. The text of the sermon which fol- 
lowed, was the verse of the book of Pro- 
verbs, which says, “ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.’ You will have an idea of the 
preacher’s ability from the manner in 
which he treated his subject. 

He began by referring to the au- 
thority of these old proverbs, and how 
they came to make one of the sa- 
cred books under both dispensations. 
In doing this he spoke incidentally 
of the extent to which the histories 
of the Old Testament can be consid- 
ered as types of the acts and doctrines 
of the New. A subject which is gene- 
rally treated in a manner to make it re- 
pulsive. He boldly set forth the belief 
in typical history, and supported his faith 
by showing that the earlier histories of 
all nations—those which we now call, 
technically, profane or uninspired, were 
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always the record of events preserved for 
example andinstruction. Ilere prophecy 
and poetry had a common birth. Ordi- 
nary and common events fade from the 
historic tablets, and it is only exemplary 
ones that remain. These are first caught 
up by the poet as illustrations from which 
he can inculeate public virtue, and from 
him they receive their first consecration. 
If this be the case in ordinary writing, 
why may we not suppose the existence of 
a more perfect process in those writings 
known to be inspired, and thus what is 
merely analogy and illustration in the 
one case may become perfectly represen- 
tative and typical in the other? 

“But,” said he, raising his voice and 
becoming all at once animated, ‘there is 
but little use in argument, concerning 
the truth and inspiration of the sacred 
volume. There is rather luxury than a 
vital part of our religion: the flame and 
not the fire. For we may take any part 
of this divine compend, whether, where 
it is linking our duty with our happiness, 
or denouncing punishment upon guilt—- 
whether it be commenting on events long 
past, or uttering warnings and promises 
of those that are to come, it is every 
where self-luminous, and can be best read 
by its own light. And | maintain that 
if, by any uncommon or terrible judgment 
of the Almighty, this volume should dis- 
appear altogether from among us, and 
that of all its promises and threatenings, 
its divine and prophetic teachings, there 
should remain only the homely verse, 
which I have taken for the subject of our 
meditations to-day, there would even then, 
in this scanty relic, be found sufficient 
ground to show that the book from which 
itis an excerpt could not have been a mere 
human production. You have heard of 
the sculptor who could restore a lost Her- 
cules from his foot, or an Apollo from 
his fore-arm; and there are among us of 
the present day artists of even more won- 
derful endowments than these; natural- 
ists who can rebuild the Masterdon of a 
lost species from his tooth; the extinct 
Elk and Bison from-.a hoof or horn, and 
Leviathan from his fin or his scale; and 
by a similar process, the skilful critic and 
moralist, of an after age, if left to ope- 
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rate upon our text as the only scanty relic 
of a lost system, though he might not, 
from it, be able to reconstruct the whole 
hody of Christian doctrine, could not fail 
to discover the divine excellence and wis- 
dom of what had been lost. 

“You notice here that it is the heart we 
are directed to keep with all diligence, 
and in this there is an essential difference 
from all merely human instruction. The 
teachings of men are always addressed 
to the head. It is the understanding 
which we pride ourselves upon, and upon 
whose prowess we rely. Indeed, we 
have not yet far passed an age when it 
was boldly asserted, that to give men 
knowledge was the only necessary and 
legitimate purpose of education, and that, 
this being once done, virtue and piety 
must follow as her attendant handmaids. 
Alas! in this men forget the very first 
lesson in this sacred volume! The temp- 
tation and the fall. Alas! never was 
fatal falschood uttered among such palpa- 
ble, ever-present evidences of the con- 
trary truth! Among such wrecks of hu- 
man power which human knowledge has 
demolished! Every history of every na- 
tion witnesses to the contrary. 


‘This is the moral of all human tales— 

*Tis but the same rebearsal of the past. 

First Freedom and then Glory: when that 
fails, 

Wealth, Vice, Corruption—Barbarism at 
last! 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page.’ 


In the individual as in the nation, it is 
virtue and piety which give happiness 
and strength and length of days, and 
without these, knowledge is only the 
power to do evil! 

‘‘ The teaching in our text is addressed 
to the heart. To that continually vibra- 
ting engine, where passion ever contends 
with conscience—the good we will with 
the evil we do. That little power, loom- 
driven by thought, whose woof in our 
hands would be one continued tissue of 
folly and unrighteousness. It is this 
that we are to keep with all diligence, for 
out of it, are the issues of life.’ Truly 
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God’s ways are not as our ways! IIad 
a man been in God’s place, he would have 
cultivated only the more active principles 
of intelligence—the labour-saving part 
of the human constitution. He would 
have cared for the power of thought—for 
the will to dare, for the brain, nerve and 
muscle of the creature, and the kingdom 
of heaven under his guidance would have 
had very legible and definite bounda- 
ries—would have been limited to beings 
of the most perfect organization. The 
lame, the halt, and the blind, would have 
had no place therein. And yet, it is 
among this very class, where the form 
has been dwarfed or misshapen, either 
through the vices of the parents or their 
neglect, where the hand of adversity or 
reproach has been laid heavily upon in- 
fancy and childhood, that we often find 
the most perfect specimens of high men- 
tal power, and of the kindliest and purest 
affections of our nature. Ilere the heart 
has been taught, and its teacher has been 
God, for it is properly his pupil, and 
must get all its instruction either from 
His providence or His word. This word 
heart, signifying primitively the organ 
which circulates the most fluid of the hu- 
man body, is used also to express that 
little empire of instinct and impulse upon 
which human action depends, and is in 
every language one of the first words 
used as a metaphor. In after times, and 
in the connection between mind and mat- 
ter, men troubled themselves with ques- 
tions of a different, more complicated, and 
(permit me to say) of a more worthless 
character, and sought to determine in the 
human creature an exact residence and 
fitting place for the human soul—that 
invisible essence, without which we are 
not. Some placed its seat on the top of 
the pia mater—some on the head of the 
vertebral column; and they all reasoned 
long about it, and to little purpose, arriv- 
ing at length at the very general conclu- 
sion, that a man’s wits may safely be 
said to lie in his brains. In primitive 
times men were less skilful, but more 
practical anatomists. They saw that 
without the heart there was no life or 
movement, and therefore, very naturally, 
named the most essential part of the 
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moral nature after the most essential part 
of the physical one. Hence, this word 
heart, and its equivalent, came in all 
languages to have exactly the same sig- 
nification. 

‘“‘ This then is the empire which we are 
to keep, that is, to govern—the fountain 
from which flow all the issues of life. 
I could expatiate here upon the truth, I 
might even say the accuracy, of the com- 
parison between the animal and literal 
heart which propels the blood through all 
the diverse tissues of the body, and the 
other, the figurative heart, which plans 
and directs the movements of living men. 
But of this excellence you can all judge 
for yourselves, and besides, it behooves 
all christian teachers to be careful, lest 
by directing attention too much to felicity 
of expression, or to the loftier modes 
of thought and language, they induce 
among their hearers the habit of search- 
ing the Scriptures for eloquence instead 
of truth. Believe me, there is not a more 
skilful lure in the arch-fiend’s armory 
than that by which he leads men to trust 
the salvation of their souls to an admira- 
tion, no doubt seriously felt, for the strik- 
ing and sublime passages of holy writ. 
Alas, I have- met, and that not seldom, 
excellent critics, men and women, with 
good heads and fine voices, who would 
read you from Job, or from the Psalms, as 
if they themselves had been inspired; and 
yet, whose hearts were all the time as 
hard, and their lives as sinful, as if they 
had never said a prayer or seen a church. 
How then are we to profit by this in- 
struction, keep thy heart!” 

I might follow the speaker farther, and 
go into the practical part of his discourse, 
in which he selected strong instances 
from every day life, by which to elucidate 
the value of his precept. But what I have 
given you already, will suffice for a sam- 
ple. He continued all the time he spoke 
to be completely master of his audi- 
ence, and the oppression of countenance 
throughout the whole congregation was 
not so much that of admiration as of deep 
and serious thought. If his life square 
with his teaching, his flock must be truly 
happy in their shepherd; and I can 
scarce help thinking what would be the 
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effect upon the Christian world if the 
whole of the priesthood were like him. 
You will perhaps think this a strange 
letter, to be written at such a time and in 
such a place. The truth is, that there 
is so much hubbub and noise in the streets 
and public places, that one who, like my- 
self, can appropriate a small upper room 
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for their study, the solitude within be- 
comes even more perfect from the con- 
trast with the confusion without. Be- 
sides, I begin to think of home and you, 
and have still many scores to settle ere 
my affairs become solveni. 

For the present, adieu. 


J. D. P. 





“THE MOON IS IN THE SKY.” 


The moon is in the sky, 
And the dew is on the flower, 
And the heart is full of dreams 


In the silent midnight hour: 


The heart is full of dreams, 
And the eyes are full of tears; 
Could we only summon back once more 


The old joys of happier years! 


Alas! where have they flown ? 
See! the solemn moonbeams fall 
On the meadow and the grass, 


And the oak trees weird and tall: 


On the meadow and the grass, 
And the brooklet and the flowers— 
Could we bring again the bloom of youth 


To the weary, faded hours! 
















J. E. 
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THE CONFESSIONS 


Various are the characters who, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, have put them- 
selves in the public confessional. Unlike 
good Catholics, they seek the brightest 
light and most exposed situation for their 
confessionals, and uniting, in their own 
persons, penitent and priest, proclaim 
their most private actions and most secret 
thoughts on the very house-tops. 

Among these confession makers, or 
mongers, a conspicuous place is occupied 
by the good Bishop, Augustine, whose 
passions were, in early youth, stimulated 
by the burning sun of Africa, and whose 
pious vanity was, in old age, gratified by 
telling the world how he had sinned 
above all others. As far above him in 
vanity, as he was below him in principle, 
Rousseau disgusted the good city of Ge- 
neva, where Calvin had preached and 
established the doctrines of Augustine, 
by exposing, in the most piquant style, a 
heart foul with sensuality and every kind 
of vice. 

In this 19th century, when almost 
everything in physical science seems to 
have been discovered, and nothing spirit- 
ual to be considered as fixed, the young 
De Quincey “saw visions and dreamed 
dreams,” and attempted, in his opium 
confessions, to make his readers dream 
with him, He has grown old, surround- 
ed with a sort of halo of mystery. 

I have been actuated to confess by 
motives far different to those which 
moved African, Gaul, or Briton. They 
chose confession as one of the avenues 
to fame; I as one means of relieving 
an over-burdened heart. Confession led 
them to the summit of that steep on 
which “ Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar ;” while it can only show me, as one 
of those wretched beings who seek to 
lead asinine juveniles, whom I am for- 
bidden to drive, and in whom the spirit 
of recalcitration is the most prominent 
characteristic. 

The apostle telis us that the Old Testa- 
ment is the schoolmaster (pedagogue), 
leading us to Christ, the great professor 
or prophet of true religion. I hope that 
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I shall not appear profane or presuming, 
in wishing that I may be able to lead 
those, whose leading-strings I hold, to 
something higher than the alphabet and 
the multiplication table, albeit they may 
be the essential foundation of the super- 
structure. But alas! my life has proved 
too short to attain an art “so long,” and 
so useful to my interests, as the power of 
recommending myself to public favour 
would be. A very short tale will show, 
at once, my failure and my sorrow. 

My father was an old Virginia gentle- 
man. Ido not mean that he was one of 
those F. F. Vs., whose pride and preten- 
sions have been, for years, a laughing- 
stock, from the Atlantic border to the 
blooming prairies of the far West. “The 
Mother of States and Statesmen” gave 
birth in him to no politician. He loved 
his book, his family, his farm and his 
tranquillity too much to fish in the muddy 
waters of political strife. Opinions he 
had on the questions of the day, and ex- 
pressed them, on proper occasions, with 
manly boldness, and sometimes, when 
provoked by unjust attacks, with warmth 
and energy. But he never impeached 
the motives of others, merely because 
they differed from him; his voice was 
‘‘never heard in the streets,” nor at the 
cross-roads, save when he voted, which he 
always did with exemplary punctuality. 

Although educated for the bar, and 
deeply read in English and American 
law, he never appeared as an advocate, 
nor aspired, through forensic displays, to 
the legislative chamber. The historic 
page, the stores of elegant literature, the 
society of his wife—a woman of uncom- 
mon mind and information, and more 
energetic and ambitious than himself— 
and that of his two sons, his pipe, dog 
and gun, made his days pass very plea- 
santly in the Tide-Water region of the 
Old Dominion. 

There was, however, one drawback on 
his happiness. Among his talents, the 
pecuniary talent was entirely wanting. 
His neighbours united in calling him 
“the best man they ever knew;” but 
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they saw, and often experienced to their 
own advantage, that he could not or 
would not learn to make bargains, or to 
resist exactions, in the shape of extrava- 
gant charges. In consequence of this 
ignorance or carelessness, his finances, 
in spite of his rich farm, numerous 
slaves, good crops, and efficient helpmate, 
were usually in a dilapidated condition. 

He managed, indeed, to live in a plen- 
teous and hospitable manner, and to give 
an excellent education to his elder son, 
who had just grown up at the time of 
his death, and had inherited from both 
parents a taste for literature, and from 
his father a distate for money making. 
My education was not finished until after 
his death, which took place when I was fif- 
teen, but was carried on afterwards by my 
mother, with her usual energy and dis- 
cretion, in a private school. My natural 
powers and their means of culture were, 
however, decidedly inferior to those of 
my brother. 

Yet they were not contemptible for the 
period, and, like most other young Vir- 
ginians of that day, I aspired to one of 
the learned professions, viz: medicine or 
law; for, thanks to our divorce of church 
and state, the church is not reckoned 
among us a means of livelihood. 

But my stomach would not bear a dis- 
secting-room, nor my nerves a surgical 
operation, so that I soon found myself 
unable to rank among the votaries of 
Aisculapius, or the colleagues of San- 
grado. 

My ambition, which was, in early life, 
an intense flame, consuming me for want 
of other carbon, was next, and more 
earnestly turned towards the law. But 
here, too, my wretched indecision and 
want of confidence led to entire fail- 
ure. When at ease, I did not want 
words, nor fire to burn them into the 
minds or hearts of an audience; but too 
often, when an opportunity of speaking 
arose, my heart failed me, and I awk- 
wardly, sometimes offensively, declined. 
This mauvaise honte, and a total want 
of tact, soon made me abandon the bar, 
not in disgust, but in despair. 

What, then, couldI do? ‘I could not 
dig; to beg I was ashamed.” I made 
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some attempts at authorship, but was 
easily discouraged, and deterred from 
further efforts, by the objections of pub- 
lishers. 

My last, my only resource, was to use 
the moderate capacity and knowledge 
which I possessed, in the profession of 
teaching, then held in no high esteem in 
our good old Commonwealth. This was 
a prejudice about as reasonable as that 
of the Roman nobles against commerce. 
My old schoolmates and companions 
laughed at my transformation into a ped- 
agogue, and considered me lost to fame, 
if not utterly useless to society. Cir- 
cumstances induced, I may say, com- 
pelled, me to begin with what has been 
called an old-field school. The prefix, 
old-field school-houses, is a complete mis- 
nomer fur those peculiar edifices, gene- 
rally erected in the center of a thick 
forest, skirting some road-side, and fur- 
nishing the abundant fuel necessary ia 
winter to keep the inmates from freezing, 
and sheltering them alike from the cool- 
ing zephyrs of summer and the chilling 
aquilos of winter. 


In one of these houses, daubed with 
untempered clay, to fill up the wide 
cracks between the rough logs, I was 
installed as “monarch of all I surveyed.” 
My survey, indeed, did not extend be- 
yond the 20 feet square of the house, 
and such glimpses of the surrounding 
woodland as the long slit, denominated a 
window, allowed me to enjoy. Like Con- 
rad’s on the ocean, however, ‘‘my flag 
was the sceptre all who met obeyed.” 


Those who knew my impatient temper’ 
predicted that the hickories, which were 
to be my substitutes for the immemorial 
birches, would, with my patience, be 
soon exhausted on the battle-field of my 
school-house. But commencing my didac- 
tic career with a firm resolution to falsify 
these predictions, I succeeded amazingly 
in swallowing down my wrath, and stim- 
ulating young ideas into blossom and 
fruit. Sometimes, indeed, in this experi- 
mentum crucis, “forbearance ceased to 
be a virtue,” and I was compelled to 
stimulate the mental buds by an applica. 
tion of physical branches. This ordi- 
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nary patiehce and these extraordinary 
branchings out, both contributed to my 
fame, which, like the schoolmaster, “ was 
abroad in the land.” I was soon there- 
by promoted to a grammar school, in 
which, for many lcng years, I have been 
busily, I hope usefully, I cannot say 
profitably, employed. 

A great and salutary “change” ‘‘has 
come over the spirit of Virginia’s dream” 
in regard to teaching, since the days of 
my youth, when, I have already men- 
tioned, it was considered a bore and 
degradation, This feeling, although not 
openly avowed, then deterred many a 
young man from useful occupation in 
that way, and often occasioned cold and 
supercilious treatment towards those who 
had embarked ir the half-tabooed occu- 
pation. Now, many are using it as an 
honourable means of making 
and benefitting society. 

Those who are making these great pro- 
fits, are mainly graduates of our two 
favorite State institutions, the University 
and Military Institute. Mere Collegiate 
graduates are compelled to “ hide their 
diminished heads” before ‘‘ these bright 
and particular stars.” The excellence of 
these institutions, I hear, is unquestion- 
ed, and their popularity deserved. They 
say that much severer tests of scholar- 
ship are applied in our University, than 
in any other institution in the country ; 
but, at the same time, they allege, that a 
new sense has been very unnecessarily 
given to the term graduate, applied from 
the earliest period of scholastic history, 
in modern times at least, to one who has 
finished the curriculum of studies, estab- 
lished at the institution, where it is given, 
but at our institution to any student, who 
has given the required amount of atten- 
tion to any one language or science. 
They admit the object of this change: 
viz. higher scholarship in each depart- 
ment, and a distribution of honors exact- 
ly proportioned to merit, to be a laudable 
one, but think it could have been just as 
well accomplished without the change of 
names. The result has been a “ confu- 
sion worse confounded” of graduate, A. 
M. and A. B., which sadly puzzles unini- 
tiated brains, like mie. 


fortunes, 
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The Institute is no doubt, a good scien- 
tific institution ; yet it has been whisper- 
ed, that the mere fact of graduation there, 
it may be at the tail of a large class, by 
no means insures competent knowledge, 
and still less the requisite character for 
successful teaching. 


Yet, wherever these pet alumni go, 
they entirely supersede those of colleges, 
whatever may be the attainments and 
other qualifications of the latter. Men 
are far more easily humbugged in the in- 
struction of their children, and treatment 
of their diseases, than in matters which 
“come home to their business” and pe- 
cuniary interest. They have strong faith, 
that the walls of the University and In- 
stitute are unfailing specifics for dull 
brains and empty heads, 


Whatever may be the truth or false- 
hood of these criticisms and objections, 
my sufferings are undoubtedly real. The 
Professors of our University and Intitute 
may be thriving in their pecuniary con- 
cerns, although they will not admit it; 
some of their teaching Alumni are cer- 
tainly making fortunes: but the profes- 
sors of the colleges, and nearly all other 
teachers are struggling for existence. 


For my humble self, whose portrait I 
set out to paint, although betrayed into a 
more agreeable use of my pencil in paint- 
ing others, I am an old-fashioned peda- 
gogue, without even the prestige of a col- 
lege diploma, to aid me in battling with 
poverty. Formerly I had to compete with 
Yankee teachers, who, by dint of impu- 
dence and advertisements, completely 
overshadowed me, and carried off all the 
scholars, and, with them, the far more 
valuable tuition fees. This race, in this 
time of abolition excitement, is nearly 
extinct. The only teachers now-a-days, 
who can, at all, remind us of their pro- 
ceedings, are the principals of Female 
Institutes or Colleges, whose name is le- 
gion, and each of which advances, like 
an army with banners, under a cloud of 
advertisements thick, as the Persian mis- 
siles at Thermopylae. Unlike the Spare 
tans, I found it very inconvenient to fight 
under the shade of these Yankee arrows, 
which completely eclipsed my preten- 
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sions, and darkened my prospects of liv- 
ing. 

Now that former swarm of locusts has 
passed away, and another still more hun- 
gry has succeeded, to eat up the green 
youths, on which my lean purse might 
have fattened. 

I have made myself pretty well ac- 
quainted, by private study, with the mode 
of teaching at the University ; but, as no 
one can be made to believe this of one so 
insignificant, the whole patronage is en- 
grossed by the real Simon Pures, of high- 
er prices and pretensions. I cannot even 
get that numerous class, who go to the Uni- 
versity, without even being properly qual- 
ified to enter my humble grammar school. 
The very cheapness of my tuition fees, 
which have scarcely risen above the old 
rates, makes every one suppose, that my 
instruction is of little worth. My revenue 
is ever “ growing beautifuliy less,” while 
my expenses are steadily on the increase. 

In this connection, I have omitted to 
mention a very important event of my 
life, viz. my marriage to a very pretty 
and excellent, but poor, girl, who took the 
singular fancy of sharing my fortune. 
In my romantic youth, I had written her 
a few verses, and won her heart, before 
she had time to calculate the risk of uni- 
ting her destiny with so thriftless a per- 
sonage. She has met the consequences 
of her imprudence bravely, and stems the 
billows of misfortune with stronger arms 
than I. 


Every year, she adds to our joys and 
our sorrows, too, by putting another in 
“my quiver” of children, which is alrea- 
dy heavier than I can bear. 


Matters have gone so far with our ward- 
robes, that her ingenious fingers can no 
longer “gar au'd claes look amaest as 


well as new.” There is a point of anti- 
quity beyond which garments cannot re- 
spectably go, which is yet often passed 
by my children’s and mine, We try very 
hard to be honest, but cannot always 
strictly obey the Scripture precept: “‘ Owe 
no man any thing, but love.” She patch- 
es, cleans, and cooks, for we are exactly 
prepared for turning abolitionists, by 
having eaten up all our negroes, while 
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**From rise of morn till set of sun 
I see my little Mohawks run,” 


or rather craw] up the hill of knowledge. 

With a sort of unavailing conscientious- 
ness, I continue to impart all the know- 
ledge I have been accumulating by unin- 
termitted study, to youths, who receive 
it, not with the “ pronis auribus,” Taci- 
tus ascribes to the hearers of slander, but 
with the backed ears of stubborn donkeys, 
when pressed into service. These afvre- 
said donkeys consider me the greatest 
bore in existence, and usually succeed in 
impressing their parents with the same 
opinion. 

I never find any one so kind, as to re- 
move my threadbare coat, while 1 am 
sleeping, and substitute a new one, as was 
done, of yore, for my bachelor prototype, 
Dominie Sampson. I dare say the gar- 
ments might be as easily changed, with- 
out my perceiving it, were any one in 
clined to try the experiment. But my 
good Lucey, surrounded, as she usually is, 
with a toddling army, which engrosses 
her eyes, hands and heart, has neither 
means nor time for playing me such 
tricks. 

We are thankful, when the meal and 
meat hold out, and are contented to keep 
out the cold with garments antique 
enough to satisfy Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, 
although not flowing enough to pass with 
him for specimens of the Roman toga. 
There is no discinctus puer in our family, 
where economy reigns supreme, and every 
inch of cloth and of candle is saved and 
used with the most scrupulous care. It 
often pains my heart to see Lucy drudg- 
ing, and to feel, that I have no power to 
relieve her by giving her some of those 
recreations, which her huoyant temper 
would enjoy so much, 

Had I possessed the tact, necessary for 
securing the patronage of influential men, 
I might have done better. But, like Mu- 
rad, 1 am unlucky, from want of care, 
dexterity, and flexibility. 

None will pity me, because all consider 
my situation the natural result of my 
faults. My person and address are as 
uncouth as Dominie Sampson’s ; but my 
fondness for teaching wever impels me 
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to resume the operation with Harry Ber- Starving is worse than being laughed at, 
trams who have passed beyond my juris- and poverty seems ready to look me in 
diction. the fuee. Whether I shall keep myself 


When I see boys and loafers laughing and mine out of the poor house, is a pro- 
at me, as I sneak along the streets, I re- blem yet to be solved, and for which I 


member Juvenal’s fear I have scarcely sufficient mathema- 
Nihil habet infelix paupertas durius in se tics. With all my teaching, I could never 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. teach this to an unfortunate 

Yet satire is never to be received as Pepacocvg. 


true au pied de la lettre. 





THE LAST WORDS OF CAIUS MARIUS. 


Death comes apace, the fated hour draws near, 
When I must fall and yield—his chilling breath 
Is on my heart, and that the power is death 
Which thus affects me, all my senses tell me. 
Else, what is that which checks my willing breath 
As if a serpent wrapped me in his coils? 
What mean these flitting forms, and changeful shadows 
That dance before mine eyes ? 

A heavenly warning— 
The darkening twilight of the day of life 
That soon must deepen into Stygian gloom. 
And like the solitary eremite 
Within his mountain cavern, I shall die— 
Alone, abandoned by the fawning dogs 
That fed upon me in my days of power. 
Ye Gods! that I had died, covered with wounds 
Upon some bloody and disastrous field 
Where rushing cohorts, and resounding shouts 
Might rock my fierce and fiery soul to rest. 
And it is fierce and fiery as the tiger’s, 
Or Mauritanian lion's when he bounds 
With roaring thunder on his savage foe. 
And as the mighty beast, by huntsmen’s wiles 
Taken in a treacherous pit, is weak, defenceless 
And dies ingloriously, without the power 
To strike his mocking, sneering enemy, 
Even thus I die. Ye great immortal gods, 
Why has your power decreed me such a fate? 
Why fell I not upon the Lybian plains, 
Where oft in battle with the bold Numidian 
I poured my dearest blood, why not in Gallia, 


Upon the banks of that contentious river 
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Which rushes to the sea like a wild horse. 


Or in the vale of Po, where mid the rout 
I] mixed, contending like the meanest soldier 
And led to Rome, in chains, as captive slaves 
Two hundred thousand of the warlike Teutons? 
My vitals burn !—a suffocating thirst 
Is drying up my blood, 
Across the sands 
I oft have wandered, parched with drought and heat 
Gasping for water, but a little water! 
A little cup of foul and muddy water 
To quench my dying thirst—while on before 
The dazzling sands, with bright deceptious light 
Raised up before my aching sight a mirage 
False as these sunshine friends who now desert me. 
But even the heats of Africa were cool, 
Cool as the high and snowy Appenines, 
To that which now I feel. Immortal gods! 
Why do ye thus afflict me? Oh, I die! 
My brain is turning—will ye drive me mad! 
“ Horrible is the dying lion’s den!” 
My thirst increases! O thou scorching fever, 
That like the piercing talons of a harpy 
Preyest upon my bowels—I shall rave 
But for a speedy cure. Give me the cup, 


The great two-handled cup that Bacchus bore, 





And I will drain it to the utmost drop 


Perchance my thirst will cease. 


Torments of hell! 
Why do ye come so soon? Oh fury, fury! 
Give me a dagger, I will stab myself! 
Shadows! give back—ye gasping, quivering wounds, 
Why do ye open thus your bleeding lips 
To speak the judgment of my soal’s damnation. 
Ye dark contorted faces, starting eyes, 
Ye pale and terrible phantoms, come not near, 
Or I will strike you with my Roman sword, 
That ye shall die again. Give way I say! 
Or by the bloody Mars—that clarion ! 
Or on to battle! on, on, on, on, on! 
The enemy are before you—charge for Rome! 
Advance that legion—here the cohorts waver, 
The enemy give back—the centre trembles, 


On, on to victory ! 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


The following short article, from the pen of one of our vaiued contributors, we take 


from the columns of the Presbyterian Witness, a religious weekly paper, published at 


Knoxville, Tennessee, which, apart from its usefulness among the class of readers for 


whom it is specially designed, deserves a liberal patronage for its general literary excel- 


lence.—[En. Mess. 


DANIEL BOONE AND COL. BROWN. 


In McClung’s ‘Sketches of Western 
Adventure,” p. 91, it is stated that Daniel 
Boone could neither read nor write. It 
has been more than once shown that this 
isan error. In Collins’ History of Ken- 
tucky a fac simile of one of Boone’s let- 
ters is given; and, in the life of the old 
hunter, contained in Sparks’ American 
Biography, at least two more of his letters 
are printed. No further proof, therefore, 
is needed of his reading and writing capa- 
city. ‘To some of your readers, however, 
a genuine letter of the noble old back- 
woodsman will still have a more than or- 
dinary interest. ‘The following is a care- 
ful copy of such a letter, from the original, 
found in the Executive Department of the 
State of Virginia. It is given word for 
word and letter for letter as Boone wrote 
it; and I would say, also, comma for com- 
ma, were it not that he has not made the 
slightest attempt at punctuation, As here 
presented, it shows very conclusively that 
the writer’s fingers had been much less 
familiar with pen and paper than with 
rifle and tomahawk, and that he still had 
great necd of the schoolmaster, to ‘mend 
his cackleology.” The envelope is not 
filed, but the tenor of the letter shows 
that it must have been addressed to 
Patrick Ilenry, then Governor of the 
State : 


“ Avoeust THe 16th 1785 

“Sir Yesterday I Re’d an exspress 
from the inhabitente of Limston which 
oblyges me to adress your honer this No 
Doupt the Murder Dunn on Col Lewis and 
Company has Reached your Eears eare 
this this time Likewise a bot [boat] and 
famyly Lately taken and kild two Late 
Murders Dunn at Squire Boone’s Station 


and a Deale of Sine [sign—Indian sign] 
Seen in Diferent places in purtickuler at 
Limston in Short an Inden Warr is Ex- 
pected We are Cradetaly [credibly] in- 
formed that three Nations from Waboush 
are unighted aginst us and Whatever may 
be the Case inless an actul invation it is 
out of the power of any ofiser of the Mi- 
lititia to gave the fruntteers any asistence 
Know [now] Sir I hope to Receve such 
instructions from your Honer as will in- 
able me to force out Scouts Spies or to do 
monthly towers at sum of frantteers sta- 
tions at*Least at Limston and the Blue 
Lick that the Salt Works may still go on 
Your Honer Was Kind anough to gave 
me orders to Re’d one thousand Wight of 
Lad at fort Chisel Which I never sent for 
as yet powder is as much wanting as Lad 
as We have no Brimstune here pray sir 
gave me instructions as you think proper 
by my Exspess I am wiling to take any 
troubel on my self only Laat me Know 
How the Exspensis of gating those ar- 
tickels here isto be payd in my opinyen 
by the Way of fort pitt and Limstone will 
be the safest and Best Way the Can Come 
one Hundred stands of arms are Wanting 
at Limstone as I am informed by the 
Express there are a Number of pursons 
Without any arms I should think it Ne- 
siserry a small garrison should be bult at 
Limstone and a few men stationed at that 
place for the purtiction and Reeving fam- 
ylys when the arive at that place as it is 
become a grate Landing place I hope 
our petisoning fora new state Will Bee 
No Baryer aganst any asistenc goverment 
might gave us as it is intirely against the 
voce of the peepel at Large A few inde- 
viduals Who Exspet to be States men have 
put this afoot Sum petisons will be sent 
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Down in opposition to the new State this 
assembly I am Sir your Honer Most 
obedent omble Sarvent 
“DanieL Boone C L 

**T hope Sir Ilour Honer will order the 
Exspress flanders Calaway payd ten 
pounds and oblyge your omble sarvnt 
“* DaniEL Boone ” 


From the letters appended to the first 
signature, it would seem that Boone was 
then acting as County Lieutenant, an of- 
fice of great trust and responsibility. It 
was very like that of Governor of the 
County ; subject, indeed, to orders and 
instructions from the seat of Government 
of the State, but in the frontier counties, 
necessarily having very large discretion, 
in meeting such exigencies as might 
arise. 

When the above letter was written, the 
people of our Western region were in a 
great state of agitation upon the question 
whether the District of Kentucky should 
be separated from the mother State. Two 
conventions had been held by the people 
of the District within the preceding six 
months, and a third was in session at the 
time, to be speedily followed by several 
other such assemblages. The petition for 
separation alluded to by Boone, and other 
proceedings of the former conventions, 
were now under consideration by the 
third. Inthe midst of such a political 
hurly-burly it might be presumed that 
the inroads of small parties of Indians, 
along the Ohio and in other parts of the 
frontiers, would receive comparatively lit- 
tle attention. Accordingly we find abso- 
lutely no particulars of such occurrences 
at this precise period, in the histories of 
our western wars and settlements; only 
general statements indicating the restless 
and hostile disposition of the Indians. I 
have, therefore, thought it as well to give 
the copy of a letter from Col. Samuel 
Brown, of Greenbrier county, procured 
from the same files. This gives a clearer 
narrative of the event mentioned in the 
foregoing letter as ‘“‘the murder dunn on 
Col. Lewis and company.” Boone also 
mentions a ‘“‘ bot [boat] and famyly lately 
taken and kild and two late murders dunn 
at Squire Boone’s Station,” but of these 
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incidents I can find no other account. 
Squire Boone was the father of Daniel. 
Where his station eas, 1 have not been 
able to ascertain, his, however, is of 
the less consequence, as those of your 
readers who will take interest in such de- 
tails are probably much more knowing 
than I am in the special anatomy of our 
early history and topography. Colonel 
Brown writes as follows: 


“GREEN Brier 29th July 1785 

“Sir: By express from Point Pleasant 
Iam informed Col. Thomas Lewis with 
some other gentlemen from that place have 
fallen into an ambuscade of the Indians 
who it appears had betrayed them by an 
invitation to a kind of treaty at the Salt 
Licks. Col. Lewis had been desirous of 
cultivating a friendly correspondence with 
them, and for that purpose had frequently 
sent to them and had received the most 
friendly answers; but it appears their de- 
signs were only to trepan him, which they 
have effected, much to the loss of the in- 
habitants of that part as they are now in 
the utmost distress, and a number of de- 
fenceless people exposed to the mercy of 
the savages. They have sent to me desiring 
some assistance,’ and notwithstanding | 
am unacquainted with what your pleasure 
may be in regard to the appointment of 
militia officers for this county, I have in 
consequence of my former office, taken 
the liberty to direct the captains of the 
respective companies, to engage as many 
volunteers as may amount to twenty or 
thereabouts, which I design to send im- 
mediately to the people settled on the 
Kenaway, particularly at Point Pleasant, 
whose situation is truly hazardous, and 
hope the necessity of this measure will 
meet with your approbation: especially 
as there is every reason to believe that 
several tribes of savages are determined 
for war, as that post will in a great 
measure secure the whole of the frontiers 
of this county. I shall direct them to 


continue there till { receive your orders 
upon that head. With Col. Lewis fell 
Captain Lockhart of this place, a Capt. 
Amberson from Fort Pitt, and one Mr. 
Squire. 

“Mr. Hanley who has the Honour of 
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delivering this to you, will I hope be 
thought deserving of the allowance made 
to expresses. 
“T am, Sir, 
“Your Excellencies, 
‘* Most Ob’t Hum. Servant, 
‘“*Sam’t Brown.” 


This letter contains the only additional 
and direct information, found by me upon 
the subject of Boone’s letters. The whole 
of what I send you, though of little his- 
torical importance, is in my opinion of 
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interest, as illustrating the dangers and 
distresses through which the brave and 
hardy pioneers of the west had to pass, 
while they were preparing the way for 
the present security and wealth enjoyed 
in that wide region of abundance. If yeu 
and your readers should be of the same 
opinion, I shall be sufficiently rewarded 
for the trouble taken in searching through 
dusty files of old papers, and writing 
down these results of the search. 
H. 


———____~+-2- 2-2 > 


NINA. 


If thou wert a flower, and were I the breeze, 


I would kiss thee, my darling 


a 


, and down from the trees 


I would glide and play round thee, and bring to thy bower 


The richest and rarest of sweets for thy dower. 


If thou wert a flower, and were I the sun. 


I would open thy delicate leaves one by one, 


And Id gild thee with hues like the glorious west, 


Or the rainbow-like braid on the Nonpareil’s breast. 


If thou wert a flower and were I the night, 


I would sofily enfold thee to shield thee from blight, 


And I'd spangle thee o’er with the dew’s diamond sheen, 


Superb as the coronal gems of a queen. 


If thou wert a flower, and were I a star, 


My rays would shoot down from their sky-home afar 


To sleep on thy bosom, breeze-rocked, lulled to rest, 


And pillowed securely as birdling in nest. 


But thou art no flower, nor am I the dew, 


Nor the sun bringing treasures each day ever new, 


Nor the whispering breeze, nor a ray from the sky, 


Trembling down like a tear on thy bosom to lie. 


Thou art simply my child, beloved, loving, and I— 


What can I ask for thee in earth air, or sky? 


It is this—the best gift from below or above, 


A smile from God’s fountain of mercy and love. 


Charleston. 


C. H. G. 














BLUE-EYES AND BATTLEWICK, 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MOZIS ADDUMS’ LETTERS. 


(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER I. 


BATTLEWICK FIGHTS THE WIND. 


Night had come down upon Hobgob-. 


linopolis. A winter night it was, that 
came not by sweet and imperceptible 
degrees, as is its wont ia golden summer 
time, but sprang suddenly out of its 
cloudy lair, like a monstrous black wild 
beast, upon the little town, and held it 
fast in close and cruel embrace. And 
now it was growling and roaring with 
all manner of terrible and devouring 
sounds, 


A bitter wind swept the hilly streets 
with icy artillery, and troops of ghostly 
gusts charged up and down the steep 
lanes and «alleys. Such a wind! It came 
from every side; it went every way, 
whither it listed; not frolicksome, but 
savage—and so cold. Never a winter 
wind blew thus before in Hobgoblin- 
opolis. 

Out of the pitiless blast, every living 
soul hurried into their houses, as into so 
many castles, impregnable to the windy 
old troopers, who charged up to the very 
doors, and even penetrated within, but 
only to be annihilated by the Fire-king, 
who held his court and revelled in every 
chamber of the town. 


Even those young gentlemen who de- 
light to feel Christmas in their bones 
long before Christmas has any right to 
be there, and who give vent to that feel- 
ing by running about the street, yelling 
and bellowing at the top of their lungs, 
as if Christmas were a thumb-screw, a 
rack, or a rheumatism; even those young 
gentlemen, who, in general, care as little 
for the winds of winter as they do for 
the charges made against them in the 
bar-room, were forced to give in, and 
retreat before the brave old gusts that 





challenged them forth with angry shouts 
along the streets before the restaurants. 


It was pitch dark, too—so dark that 
the light from the gas-illumined windows 
of the shops was swallowed and lost a 
foot beyond the panes of frozen glass; so 
dark that the watchman, whose duty was 
to light the street lamps, found the moon 
hid in an old almanack, and so composed 
himself to sleep on the snug bench near 
the stove in the police offive; so dark, 
that the starlight, piercing the rents in 
the clouds, never reached the earth. The 
black wind caught it falling, and carried 
it away. 

The pitiful houses, left to themselves 
on this stormy night, crouched and hud- 
dled closer together, as if to keep a little 
warm, The chimneys sent up many 
smoky sighs into the foul blackness that 
hung over and around them. Poor, long- 
necked souls! doubtless they thought and 
felt that theirs was the hardest case of 
all. No roof, nor wall, had they to break 
the force of the cruel wind; no chance 
to swarm together like the houses; stiff, 
and high, and lonely, they had to bear 
the whole brunt of the storm. Even the 
warm soot within their throats, which 
answered as an inside cravat, was sucked 
out and tossed off by the remorseless 
blast. And as for the bright cinders 
that sparkled gaily out of their mouths, 
why they were but a mockery, no warmer 
than the fire jugglers eat. 

Flexible chimneys, or chimneys with 
joints or hinges, ought to be invented. 
To leave the poor brick devils unprotected 
in all weathers, without a chance to shrug 
their shoulders or tuck their heads under 
the wings of the houses, is morally 
wrong. Arise! thou chimniphilist! and 
urge this matter. 

The only happy things exposed to the 
horrible darkness and freezing air were 
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some short stove-pipes, that poked their 
big, hot, round mouths a few inches 
outside the walls, and blew a cheerful 
breath into the night, as though it were 
a bowl of black broth they were trying 
to cool. 


Mr. Abraham Battlewick, sitting in an 
arm-chair before the great red-hot stove 
in the bar-room of the Mawfill House, 
smoked his “‘ Punctualidad,” and listened 
to the siege without. Mr. Battlewick 
saw, with deep regret, that the fire at the 
outer end of his cigar was rapidly ap- 
proaching his nose, and, after some hesi- 
tation, felt in the side-pocket of his over- 
coat, hanging on the back of his chair, 
for another. There it was, and four 
others, in the green morocco case. There 
it was, plump, but not too tightly wrap- 
ped—plump, round, smooth, beautifully 
tapered, large, plenty of it, and delicious. 
Ile looked at it, he smelt it, he tasted it, 
he even bit off the tip of the little end 
of it, and—put it back in the green mo- 
rocco case; but not without a heavy 
sigh; for Battiewick, though a man of 
nerve, and fully equal to this stroke of 
self-denial, was exceedingly fond of the 
good things of this life. Besides, he had 
had a long ride from court, through that 
bitter wind, had partaken of an ample 
supper, was sitting before a stove that 
fairly bloomed with heat, and did not 
feel within him his ordinary vigour and 
power of resisting temptation. 


But Battlewick had made it a rule, for 
many years, not to smoke more than one 
cigar after each meal, and finally replaced 
the green morocco case in the side-pocket 
of his overcoat;—the temptation was 
over. He took good care, however, to 
smoke the stump remaining in his mouth 
very slowly, keeping the smoke in his 
mouth a long time, and emitting it in the 
thinniest, laziest stream. 

Battlewick listened to the siege with- 
out. The wind seemed to be increasing 
in violence every moment. It had been 
high before supper; it was furious, rav- 
ing, now. Battlewick turned uneasily 
in his chair. He began to get very 
drowsy, and for a moment thought se- 
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riously of ordering a room at the hotel, 
and of remaining there all night. Bat 
Battlewick had been in Hobgoblinopolis 
long enough to know the value of money, 
and how to save it, This was not all. 
He owed a visit this very night—a visit 
which, for some six months past, he had 
been in the habit of paying with true 
business punctuality—once a week, never 
oftener, never seldomer. Very systema- 
tic man was Battlewick. 

So Battlewick determined to go home, 
(it was only a square and a half off,) 
wind or no wind, cold or not cold, dark 
or no dark; and, being a man of decision 
as well as of system, threw away at least 
half an inch of cigar, whipped on his 
overcoat, and went to the door. His nose 
no sooner appeared beyond the edge of 
the wall, than a furious gust fell, like 
a frozen tomahawk, upon it, and chop- 
ped it off—metaphorically. Clapping his 
hand to his wounded snout, he hastened 
back to the stove, and stood there hold- 
ing it. 

‘“‘ Nose bleeding?” inquired Rafe Con- 
ner, a burly youth, who stood behind the 
bar, mixing a hot whisky punch. 

‘“No,” answered Battlewick, “but I 
believe it’s frost-bit.” 

‘“‘What, a’ready? and you aint bin out- 
side this room! Shaw!” continued Con- 
ner, as if he minded the effects of wind 
as little as he did those of whisky. 
“Shaw! ’taint cold and windy much; 
just a little breeze. Jine me; a little 
somethin’ ’ll dv you good.” 

Battlewick paused a moment. 

“*W-e-ll, sir,” said he, “I don’t often 
drink, but when I do drink, I drink. 
I’m not a half-way man. Make it stiff.” 
And he approached the bar. 

“Thar,” said Conner, pushing the 
steaming glass to him, “that’s a swinjer. 
It ’ll go right spang to your soul. Keep 
your nose warm fora month. Here’s to 
you,” 

Battlewick was a man of sense. He 
took his punch to the stove, sat down, 
and drank it deliberately, giving each 
mouthful a distinct and lingering inter- 
view with his palate, and a separate lodg- 
ment in his stomach. By-and-by, when 
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the glowing stream had penetrated to the 
remotest vein, and enlivened the smallest 
nerve, he rose. 

“Conner,” said he, “ you are the man 
for my money. Punch like that will 
enable a man to war with the four winds 
of heaven. I feel as if I could face a 
Simoon.” 

Conner replied that he knew Bill 
Moon mighty well, but never had heard 
anything about Si’; and was going to 
add, “‘ Here’s luck,”—for by this time he 
had prepared another punch for himself, 
—when Battlewick, with his usual deci- 
sion, bolted out of the side-door into the 
alley, and was gone. 

Battlewick had taken but six steps 
before he began to think, ‘“‘ Not so bad 
after all,” and so thinking, turned the 
corner of the alley into the Grand Tho- 
roughfare of Hobgoblinopolis, and so 
turning was met by a torrent of wind 
that whirled him round like a leaf, and 
hurled him nearly to the earth. Quickly 
facing the enemy, Battlewick bent his 
head and essayed to go onward. Nota 
step could he take, for the life of him. 
The wind snatched his breath away, 
drove in the crown of his hat, (he kept 
fast hold of the brim,) blinded him, and 
threatened to tear off his overcoat, and 
blow it over the housetops. Finally it 
compelled him to turn his back, and 
drove him, with tucked-tail, into the mid- 
dle of the alley, whence he had just 
emerged. Here, crouching low and hold- 
ing hard his hat, he drew a full breath, 
and took counsel with himself: 


* Battlewick,” said Battlewick to Bat- 
tlewick, “ Battlewick, old fellow, we are 
in for it ; but it’s got to be done, wind or 
no wind,” Whereupon, he wheeled about 
fiercely and rushed into the very teeth of 
the wind, and fought it like a blind mad- 
man—eyes shut and mouth closed. Ex- 
amining his position, at the end of a 
hard struggle, he found he had propelled 
himself about five yards. There the wind 
caught him and stopped him. 

** No you don’t,” said Battlewick. 

** Yes I do,” said the Wind. 

“Tll be hanged if you do, though,” 
said Battlewick. 
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The blood of Battlewick was up, and 
he advanced five more yards. 

“ Battlewick,” says the Wind, “ you 
are a plucky fellow, Battlewick ; but we 
are too many for you.” 

Battlewick made no reply, but com- 
pressing his lips and addressing himself 
resolutely to the business in hand, com- 
menced to back the wind step by step to- 
ward that end of the square near which 
he lodged. Step by step he advanced, 
stopping here and there, as the wind rose 
strong upon him, but never losing an 
inch; and again advancing during the 
lull, until the wind would again rise upon 
him and hold him fast in his tracks. 


Your wind, after all, is but a fitful fel- 
low ; strong it may be and headstrong, 
but never persistent, and never a match 
for a determined man like Buattlewick, 
who, beginning at length to understand 
the ways of the wind, took advantage of 
that understanding to make his way to 
the corner of the street where stood the 
apothecary shop of R. Nutgall & Co. 


Attached to the rear of Nutgall & Co.’s 
shop was a long tail of little brick offices, 
sinking one below the other as they des- 
cended the sloping alley, and making a 
tail something like the tail of a crocodile 
or of an armadillo. In one of the joints 
of this tail Battlewick lodged, and thither 
he was now fighting his way. 


As he turned the corner, the wind took 
him ; flank and rear it mounted him, and 
spurred him onward. In vain he tried 
to lean back and take it gradually. The 
wind threatened to trip him by the legs. 
First against the wall and then against 
the kerb-stone, back to the wall and then 
over the kerb-stone into the street, it hus- 
tled, and bumped, and hurried, and shoved 
him far beyond his office door to the 
arched-mouth of Partiron’s ware-house ; 
there he tripped and fell. Groping about, 
in his efforts to regain his feet, he found 
his little tin sign, which had been blown 
from its fastenings, and had lodged in the 
gutter. Rising wrathfully, he retraced, 
with uncertain fvotsteps and panting 
breath, the uphill way. Amid the dark- 
ness and the rushing gusts, scarce could 
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he tell his own door, which at length he 
gained, exhausted and barely able to turn 
the knob. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WIND WHIPS BATTLEWICK. 


The fight was over. Battlewick was in 
his office, the baffled wind was outside, 
deriding him sharply through the key- 
hole and daring him out again. Its de- 
rision moved him but little; in fact, he 
heard it not, for he was busy now search- 
ing after his breath, which, in the war of 
elements, had retreated to the lowest 
depths of his lungs. After incredible 
gasping, Je found his breath. His next 
movement was to apply his hand to his 
face, concerning which he began to en- 
tertain grave suspicions that all was not 
right. 

Sure enough, his face was gone. There 
was his hand plainly moving about the 
place his face used to occupy, but he 
could neither feel his face with his hand, 
nor his hand with his face. Only by 
shutting one eye and looking at his nose 
with the other eye, could Mr. Battlewick 
convince himself that his face had not 
been sliced away by that devil of « wind 
whom he had fought so bravely, and 
whose keen tongue kept railing at him 
through the key-hole. In that furious fight 
he had forgotten that it was cold as well 
as windy. And now, when sensation be- 
gan to return to his numb visage and 
stiffened fingers, Mr. Battlewick began to 
learn that extremes meet, and to realize 
how hot cold is. Surely some demon had 
made a cushion of him, and was sticking 
red hot pins and needles into that cush- 
ion ! 

Could he have seen himself at this mo- 
ment, Mr. Abraham Battlewick, Attor- 
ney at Law and Commissioner in Charce- 
ry, would have been disgusted with him- 
self. From a handsome man, be had in 
the brief space of twenty minutes, be- 
come a homely, even a repulsive one. If 
his cheeks and nose felt like three prickly 
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pears, they looked like that pickled pur- 
ple cabbage school girls love so well— 
so full of red arteries and blue distended 
veins were they. Over these cheeks and 
along this nose, abundant tears were 
streaming. From being pale-faced and 
tranquil, he had become apoplectic, tur- 
gid, fierce—a melancholy illustration of 
the force of weather and warfare upon 
human character and appearance. 

By this time he was sufficiently restored 
to be aware of the fact that the office was 
filled with horrible, gaseous fumes, and 
that it was little warmer therein than 
thereout. A low, hopeless fire eyed him 
suspiciously from the grate, as if to say, 
** Let me alone; let me die in peace, un- 
disturbed by scuttle or poker.” 

This state of things was not calculated 
to diminish the wrath of A. Battlewick. 
Nor did the spectacle that met his eye, 
as it gathered in the feeble rays of the 
dying fire, tend in the least to mitigate 
his swelling rage. Stretched full length 
across the room, between himself and the 
grate, and exactly in the place usually 
occupied by his cushioned arm-chair, ap- 
peared an enormous wovllen cocoon, 
blockading the way and cutting off all 
access to the little remaining warmth of 
the fire. Blazing with indignation, Mr. 
Battlewick forthwith assaulted this co- 
coon with no weak voice and no lenient 
foot. 

“You Allen! Get up, you scoundrel, 
getup, I tell you! Allen! Allen!” 

The cocoon bounced up, and bursting 
its woollen cerements, displayed “ an 
image of God cut in ebony,” and clad in 
a heterogeneous array of cast-off gentle- 
men’s wearing apparel. 

To whom Battlewick, thus: 

“You infernal villain! what do you 
mean by going to sleep here? Why 
don’t you keep a better fire here? Havn’t 
I told you fifty times about this fire? 
I’ve a good mind to cut your ears off, you 
lazy scroundrel?” 

At the close of this harangue, Allen, 
whose head had been dangling from 
shoulder to shoulder, and whose eyes had 
been fast closed all the while, briefly re- 
sponded, 
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“ Marss* Abum, I is.” 

Considering “I is” a somewhat un- 
satisfactory answer, and knowing Allen 
to be still sound asleep, Mr. Battlewick 
commenced a second and much more se- 
vere kicking. This attack finally pro- 
duced from Allen something like the fol- 
lowing—accompunied by automatic move- 
ments of the hands to ward off the inces- 
sant and enraged boot : 

‘**Marss Abum, don’t. Muarss Abum, 
quit it. Fuh de Lord’s sake, don’t. 
Yes sir, yes sir; I’m wake sir; ’clar, I 
is, sir; see my eye, sir. I hears, Marss 
Abum ; I hears you.” 

“Why don’t you keep a fire here, sir. 
Don’t you know I always want «a fire 
when I get back from court ?”’ 

“Sutny, Marss Alum, I knows it; but 
I can’t make nar one. Dis wind blows 
right down de chimbley, en blow it slap 
out.” 

“Have you tried to make a fire this 
evening?” 

“T aint bin doin’ uv nuthin else, Marss 
Abum, dis whole indurin evenin. I fotch 
aturn av shavins en lightwood from de 
fac’ry fur de ’spress puppus, sir; en I 
tried someo’ datsaftinchuminous coal, den 
some dat rock cval, en all I could do, sir, 
*twouldn’t burn. No sir; de wind jis 
blewed down de room full uv smoke, en 
squirted de blue gasp clean into the mid- 
dle uv de flo’, ’til I git so strangled I was 
bleest to lay down en wrap up in my 
blankit to rekiver mysef, en I rekiver 
mysef fas’ sleep, jes like you see me, sir, 
when you come in, sir. 

This statement, as Battlewick knew 
from sad experience, was reliable. The 
chimney of his little office was overlooked 
on one side by the towering walls of other 
buildings, and, when the wind was ina 
certain direction, behaved itself most 
shamefully. Even now, his room was 
filled with gas, and he doubted not that 
when the fire was first kindled by Allen, 
the smoke and gas combined must have 
been terrible. A little reflection speedily 


diminished his anger towards Allen, but 








* The true nigger pronunciation of this word is Marce, rhyming with farce. 
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enraged him still more with the howling 
wind and with things in general. During 
his battle with the wind, he had been 
cheered by the hope of finding a bright 
fire to greet him in the front room of his 
office—such a fire as would make the op- 
eration of dressing a pleasant one. He 
fancied how easy it would be once more 
to face the blustering foe after he had 
shaved, dressed, and saturated himself 
from top to toe with heat from his little 
grate. He was still bent on paying his 
visit, and now, when he found it would 
be necessary to perform the operations of 
of shaving and abluting in a freezing and 
badly-smelling atmosphere, his temper, 
already exasperated, gave way complete- 
ly, Angrily slamming down the tin sign 
he had continued to huld, he spoke say- 
agely : 

“ Light a candle, sir; light a eandle.” 
Allen, though a sound sleeper, was brisk 
enough when awake; and now had the 
candle lighted and placed on the table, 
with the arm-chair in its proper place, in 
the twinklingofan eye. Mr. Battlewick 
regarded him sternly for a moment. 

** You have been drunk, sir. You are 
drunk now.” 

“No, sir, I aint, sir. Ef you b’lieve 
me, Marss Abum, I aint.” Grinning and 
scratching his head, he added: 

*“*Chris’mus mos’ here, Mares Abum, 
en I aint go tell you no lie, sir. I did 
tetch a little dis evenin, but I aint bin 
drunk, sir, nor nowhars near it.’”’ 

Mr. Battlewick hitched his chair up to 
the grate, and opened his legs to catch 
the imaginary heat coming from the soli- 
tary and querulous poor coal that yet 
lived. Allen was not his property; he 
belonged to some person in the country, 
who hired him to a tobacconist in Hob- 
goblinopolis, who worked him in his fac- 
tory. When factory hours were over, 
Allen hired himself to Mr. Battlewick, 
to wait on him, make his fires, bring his 
water, black his boots, brush his clothes, 
and bring his clothes from the washerwo- 
man. Battlewick had a few slaves of his 
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own, but was far too wise a man to bring 
them from the country to be corrupted 
by the influences of the town. Even if 
Allen had belonged to him, he would 
hardly have thrashed him for drinking 
when Christmas was so near at hand; 
but he would certainly have reprimand- 
ed him. As it was, he sat in silence 
awhile, watching the miserable little coal, 
now nearly extinct, and then said, in the 
same harsh tone: 

** Any one been here to see me ?” 

“ Well, I spec de is a good many bin 
here, but I aint seen nar one, cept ’twas 
one.” 

* And who was he ?” 

“Twas Mist—-Mistoo—ur—-Mistoo— 
urah—he left his name on de lookin 
glass.” 

“ On the looking glass ?” 

“ Yes, sir; he took de soap en writ 
somethin on de lookin glass, en say dat’s 
his regard.” 

“His card? Bring the glass here.” 

Allen brought it. Holding it before 
him, Mr. Battlewick plainly saw the 
name “Giacomo” inseribed in the best 
Brown Windsor grease. 

‘It was Mr. Murdrum, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, ‘ Mr. 
Rocky Murdrum.” 

* Did he want anything ?” 

“ No sir, he jes come in like he always 
do. I tule him you was gone to Cote fuh 
de las’ two days, and he jes walk out 
agin.” 

*“* Any one else been here ?” 

* Ef de is, I aint seen um.” 

Mr. Battlewick looked over the mantel- 
piece to see if any cards were there, but 
found none. It was now high time that 
he should start on his visit. Rising quick- 
ly, as a man will do who has an unpleas- 
ant duty before him, and shuddering at 
the thought of dressing in the cold, he 
suddenly bethought him to send Allen in 
the next room to fix the bowl and water. 
The servant had no sooner disappeared, 
than Battlewick popped back into his 
chair, introduced a key into his table 
drawer, and took thence a little daguer- 

reotype ina blue velvet case. This he 
épened, and, as he gazed on the picture 
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inside, his features softened rapidly, lost 
the frowning and angry expression they 
had hitherto worn, and he became once 
more the handsome man he ordinarily 
was. He kissed the little picture, once, 
twice, thrice, muttering low but warm 
blessings on it. 

“God bless her! bless her pure soul, 
her beautiful, beautiful eyes! A thous- 
and blessings on her perfecthead!” Out 
of the corner of his eye and through the 
half-closed door, Allen beheld this per- 
formance as he had beheld it a hundred 
times before; butsaid nothing. The rat- 
tling of pitcher and bow! in the other 
room having ceased, Mr. Battlewick 
quickly closed the daguerreotype, repla- 
ced it in the drawer and locked it. 

“ Allen, the water ready ?” 

* Yes, sir, all ready.” 

Battlewick pulled off his clothing in- 
stantly, plunged his head in the ice-cold 
water, and eommenced to wash his face 
and hands with great vigour. The faith- 
ful Allen stood by, towel in hand. Sud- 
denly Battlewick turned round, and hold- 
ing his head down with the water all 
dripping from it, looked through the top 
of his eyes at Allen, and inquired : 

‘** My clothes come in from wash ?” 

‘“‘ No, sir, An’ Clary, she” — 

Battlewick’s face grew black as a thun- 
der cloud. 

“ Dont tell me anything about your 
Aunt Clary, you lying villain! You were 
too lazy and drunk to go after them. 
They ought to have been here yesterday 
evening, and you knowit. Now, sir, if 
you dont have those clothes here in less 
than five minutes, I’ll murder you. Do 
you hear me? Run! fly!” 

** But Marss Abum”— 

“ Not a word, sir. Run, or I'll sprawl 
you with this pitcher.” 

“But Marss Abum, jes’ lissin to ree- 
sin. Ilow I gwine git de clothes when 
de clothes ain’ done ?” 

“‘ Not done, you miserable, lazy, lying, 
drunken scoundrel! Take that”—and 
Battlewick aimed a terrible blow at his 
head. Allen dodged, of course; the 

pitcher struck the wardrobe and was 
shivered into a thousand pieces. 
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This accident affected Battlewick’s 
bump of economy—a large one—and 
glanced from that to his organ of digni- 
ty, also large. The whole scene flashed 
upon him as one exceedingly ridiculous 
and shameful, He had often been a tri- 
fle angry with his servant, who was in 
every sense a provoking dog, but never 
before had he permitted himself to de- 
scend to conduct so violent. It must be 
admitted that his temper had been sorely 
tried during every minute that had elap- 
sed since he left his comfortable quarters 
before the stove of the Mawfill House. 
He was therefore somewhat excusable for 
this undignified behaviour. But he would 
not excuse himself to himself. Dipping 
his head again in the cold water, he held 
it there some time, and then announced 
to Allen his readiness to “ lissin to ree- 
sin.” 

Allen, who had been down on his knees 
picking up the fragments of pitcher, rose, 
and made his statement in a trembling 
voice; for never before had he seen his 
master in such a passion. 

“You see, Marss Abum, yistiddy 
evenin I goes doun to An’ Clary’s is I 
always does, en sho’ nuff one ole hog had 
done come en root down de clothes line 
whar hilt up de clean clothes, en all uv 
um done fell in de dirt. An’ Clary she 
were monsus distres’, cause she like you, 
Marss Abum, mightly, cause you pays 
her regly, which de mos’ uv gentmun 
dont, en she set right to work doin’ uv 
um up agin. Well, dis evenin, Marss 
Abum, arfter I cum fum de fac’ry wid 
de shavins en lightwood en fore I starts 
to make de fire, I goes doun to An’ Clary’s 
agin, and de clothes was ready in de bas- 
kit wid de towil on top. Which den 
I takes de clothes baskit on my head 
en comes long tel I turns de corner here 
by Mr, Roodwuff’s, en dar dis here wind 
——consoun’ it! you hear how it blowin 
now Marss Abum ?—jes upsot me en de 
baskit en de clothes all over de street, 
dirtyin um so I was bleest to take um 
back to An’ Clary agin. And dat’s the 
truth, Marss Abum, ef uvver I tole de 
truth in my life.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Mr. 
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Battlewick sat down on his little cottage 
bed, hung his head, and uttered but one 
ejaculation— 

“ Well, this is the devil !” 

The case was indeed a hard one. Mr. 
Battlewick had left town with the expec- 
tation of remaining a week, had taken all 
his clean linen with him, had been com- 
pelled to share it with a party of his bro- 
ther lawyers who had been tumbled out 
of a buggy by an unruly horse, had re- 
turned home confidently expecting to find 
the deficiency made good by his washer- 
woman, and had been victimized by the 
wind as never mortal was before. This 
last outrage, was, by far, the worst of all. 
To be buffeted out of all patience and 
dignity, to be half-frozen, to have his sign 
blown away, to find no fire in his room, 
was bad enough. But to be cheated out 
of his visit, was more than Battlewick 
could bear. 

He sank under the blow. Ie could he 
angry no longer. Reaching out his hand 
to Allen, he took the towel, wiped his 
hands and face very leisurely, reclad him- 
self, wrapped a heavy cloak about him, 
and ordered the doors to be opened, to 
clear the rooms of gas. The wind rushed 
in triumphantly, made a great clatter 
over some loose papers, blew out the can- 
dle, and tousiled Mr. Battlewick’s hair. 
He heeded it not. Covered head and 
ears in his cloak, he mounted his heels 
over the grate, and when the doors were 
closed again, and the candle relighted, he 
ordered Allen to lie down on the foot of 
the bed, so as to warm it against the time 
of his retiring, and fell into a fit of blue 
and profound meditation, 

His eyes, fixed vacantly on the mantel- 
piece, detected at length a scrap of paper 
sticking in one of the many crevices. He 
opened it, and read : 


“The matter of S. and A. has come to 
ahead. A. meets the directors by spe- 
cial appointment this morning. They 
wont be able to accommodate him—too 
much pressed, This, I know from the 
best authority. Told you so. 


Dec. 23rd. H. G.” 
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An expression of intense pain passed 
over Battlewick’s features as he read this 
note, a deep sigh escaped him as he fold- 
ed it up and held itin hishand. A little 
while, and he read it again, and once 
again. Then a deep reverie mastered 
him. 

Swiftly the unresting moments fly, 
loudly the relentless storm roars over his 
little office, and darker still the dread 
night impends; yet he sits there lonely, 
noiseless, motionless. No sigh escapes 
him, now. No tender light of pity rests 
on his pale features. Slowly, slowly, 
that light has faded away; yet not with- 
out a struggle—coming and going, flick- 
ering, rising high or dying low as the 
conflicting thoughts commanded—until 
now every lineament of his face is cold 
and hard as stone. 

Like a man in a dream, he rises, un- 
dresses mechanically, and seeks his bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
BLUE-EYES RECEIVES VISITERS. 


Up the slanting alley, along the uneven 
streets, past the gloomy-shining apoth- 
ecary-shops and restaurants, by the 
churches undiscernable in the darkness, 
up a steep and unpaved road—higher 
yet, and farther up—up to the top of one 
of the highest hills in hilly Hobgoblin- 
opolis. Through the darkness, through 
the cold, through the tearing wind. Un- 
der the ragged clouds, under the stars 
that shine above the clouds, under the 
eye of Him who lives above the starsand 
sees through the clouds—the way now 
leads. Fierce and keen the blast assails 
us, blinds us, as we grope and stumble 
onward, 

Are there no habitations here? and is 
this queerly-named town—this Hobgob- 
linopolis—but the ghost of atown? Is 
it haunted? Upon what continent, and 
under what zone is it? 

Yes, there are habitations, though we 
see them not. No twinkle from the cham- 
ber windows, no gleam of light above the 
front doors, betrays their presence. The 
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blinds are closed, the curtains drawn ; it 
is very dark without. 

Hobgoblinopolis is not the ghost of a 
town. Real houses, and living men and 
women and children, are there. Is it 
haunted? Aye! it is haunted. By a 
ghost most powerful, most terrible; 
whose fell presence lurks in every house, 
whose voiceless mandates every trembling 
heart implicitly obeys. No hut jammed 
out of sight in the rocky fissures beneath 
the beetling crags of Hobgoblinopolis, is 
too mean fur him to enter; no palatial 
mansion, standing fair and brave upon 
the hill-tops and amid beautiful grounds, 
is too grand or too secure for him to pen- 
etrate. Ile is in the parlor with the fine 
gentlemen and ladies, under the dirty cot 
of the negro, and in the cribs of the 
guileless children, Upon the busy street, 
in the workshops, the stores, the offices, 
the factories, and in the churches, you 
will find him, by day and by night. 
Where he is, there is [Hobgoblinopolis, 
where he is not, there is no Hobgublin- 
opolis, 

Who and what is this ghost ? 

We shall see, we shall know. 

Still through the tempestuous night, 
and along the summit of one of the high- 
est hills in hilly Hobgoblinopolis, the 
way leads on. Beside a long brick wall 
that shelters us from the blast, and by 
the turning of the wall into a street 
where the wind confronts us more fierco- 
ly than before, our journey tends, 

Here is the house. Through the little 
gate, up the steps, straight into the pas- 
sage, and unannounced into the parlor. 
A snug, but not a fashionable parlor. 
None of the knick-knackeries of wealth, 
but all the appendages of comfort. Plen- 
ty of sofas, a superabundance of rocking 
chairs, a glorious fire in the ample grate, 
two transparent spermaceti candles in two 
tall silver candle-sticks on the mantel, 
two tables laden with books in the re- 
cesses on either side the chimney, an 
unopened piano, and no tell-tale clock to 
remind the never-tired visiter of the lapse 
of time and the lateness of the hour. 
How bright, how cozy, how still it is, in 
this little parlor! Not a sound to be 
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heard, save the bluster of the wind out- 
doors, and the soft roaring over the mass 
of burning coals. 

Nubody here? All these candles, and 
this big fire, for nothing? No, Some- 
body zs here, and these candles and this 
blazing fire are not for nothing. They 
miuister, andare glad to minister, to that 
slender little fairy sitting in the smallest 
of the rocking chairs. Her face is beau- 
tiful, soft, delicate, yet not without a cer- 
tain firmness in its rounded outlines. 
IIler pretty dress is the perfection of neat- 
ness and taste. <A bovk is in her lap, but 
her eyes look over and beyond it. She is 
not reading. The white lids under the 
arched brows are drooping: she sits quiet 
asa piece of wondrous sculpture. She 
is dreaming? perhaps. 

There comes a rap at the front door. 
The dreamy look vanishes from her beau- 
tiful face, she moves as if to rise—but re- 
suines her seat: 

“It’s only the Doctor.” 

The Doctor moves about in the hall as 
if uncertain whether to go up stairs, out 
into the back porch, into the chamber, or 
into the parlor. Finally, he decides in 
favor of the parlor, and enters, whip in 
hand, gloves, hat, over-coat and over- 
shoes, all on; kisses the young lady who 
rises to meet him, and advances straight 
to the fire-place. A very tall and impo- 
sing gentleman, is this Doctor, with his 
large, weather-beaten features, his bluff- 
side whiskers, and shaggy eye-brows. 
He takes off his hat, and you see he is 
rapidly getting bald. He expands him- 
self befure the fire, shakes himself, but 
says nothing about its being cold or win- 
dy. Puts his buckskin gloves into his 
hat, pulls them out again, puts them in 
again, pulls them out again, and stuffs 
them into the pocket of his over-coat. 
Stuffs his whip in the other pocket. Looks 
down upon the mantel and sees a porce- 
lean vase filled with tapers, lights one, 
blows it out, puts it in his pocket, finds 
his whip there, takes it out and puts itin 
the vase. 

“Where’s your Ma, my dear?” 

Before the young lady can say “ she’s 
in the other room,” he stalks out of the 
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parlor, leaving his whip still in the 
vase. 

This is Dr. Murdrum, and not the fa- 
ther of the little fairy, who takes the 
whip out of the vase, and resumes her 
seat in the rockingchair. He is the fam- 
ily physician of this house, and so fond 
of every body in it, that he has adopted 
house, family and all. This is one of the 
Doctor’s homes. He comes here to get 
out of the way of troublesome patients, 
and because he wants to come, and likes 
to be here, 

The dainty little figure rocks away in 
her rocking chair, the white eye-lids be- 
gin again to droop, the dreamy look re- 
turns to her fair young face. Another 
rap at the front door. The little lady 
rises this time to her feet, a bright smile 
illumines her features, and—fadés away 
as the parlor door opens, 

In comes a very doubtful personage. 
Iie wears a brown wool hat, slouched 
over his eyes, and, strange to tell, consid- 
ering the inclemency of the night, he is 
protected neither by over-coat nor shawl. 
He is panoplied only in a green bob-tail 
frock-coat, buttoned tight around the 
Waist, open about the breast, and much 
stuffed with handkerchiefs. Very singu- 
lar coat indeed for a young gentleman to 
wear when Shanghais are in fashion, 
His abundant pantaloons have a white 
ground, splotched with jet black streaks, 
and look like white blotting-paper, after 
long use. Evidently this gentleman has 
peculiar notions of things. His face is 
incarcerated in a thicket of variegated 
whiskers ; the hair on his head is very 
long, and redolent of Kathairon. 

Stopping in the middle of the floor, he 
extracts a long cigar from his mouth, 
emits lazily a cloud of smoke, and says 
with easy impudence, 

“Now, Blue-Eyes, I’ll take that kiss,” 

No reply. 

“What! aint you going to kiss me?” 

“ Kiss you, indeed!” The young lady 
tosses her pretty head. 

“T haven’t made any deed. You cant 
kiss me in that—kiss me in the mouth.” 

* Rocky, you muat be distracted,” 

“Me? How?” 
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“Why, to talk in that way. Surely, 
you are losing your senses.” 

“How my cents is, I dont know; but 
I Jost a gold dollar this evening.” 

“ You had only a ninepence, and that 
I gave you.” 

“ Dont care if you did; somebody else 
spent it.” , 

“Oh! Rocky, and I gave it to you for 
a keep-sake.” 

“IT know. If you had given it to me 
for a keep-safe, I would have kept it safe.” 

“Go away with your puns. But tell 
me, who spent it, and how did it hap- 
pen?” 

“ Abram Battlewick spent it for whis- 
key, to make whiskey punches.” 

“‘T don’t believe it,” said the little lady 
indignantly. 

“Humph! Who said you did believe 
it? I dont want you to believe it. But 
it’s 80.” 

Here ensues a pretty quarrel, during 
which the parties may be introduced. 

The young gentleman in the singular 
costume, is Mr. Rockwell Murdrum, son 
of Dr. Murdrum. His business in this 
life appears to be the making of tolerably 
bad poetry and very mean puns. One of 
his most signal achievements with the 
Muse, was the following, addressed to 
the young lady with whom he is now 
quarrelling: 


Georgie’s eyes are summer skies 
Of softest sweetest blue, 

Sometimes simple, sometimes wise, 
Always tender, always true. 


Her only wiles are gentle smiles, 
Her only art is love; 

Her soul is sinless as a child’s; 
She is a little dove. 


After this performance, he always call- 
ed the young lady Blue-Eyes, an appella- 
tion to which she was well entitled, for 
never in this world was there a pair of 
eyes more beautifully blue. 

Besidés being a poet and punster, Mr. 
Rocky Murdrum was a considerable mu- 
sician and a very great cynic. Ile sang 
well and composed waltzes of various 
merit. His moral code was condensed 
into a single sentence, “ Mankind is a 
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d——d rascal!” This sentence Mr. R. 
Murdrum found in a book, and as it ex- 
pressed his views very conclusively and 
pointedly, he took it out of the book, 
and appropriated it. Devoutly believing 
Mankind to be a d d rascal, he kept 
aloof from Mankind, and secluded him- 
self in his father’s office. In addition to 
other attainments, Rocky professed to 
have reduced the art of getting drunk to 
a science, and never became intoxicated 
except in the most select company, and 
upon the strictest scientific principles. 

He is now conversing with Miss 
Georgie Atwill, aged seventeen, daugh- 
ter of a quiet old gentleman who keeps 
store upon the Central Thoroughfare of 
Hobgobolinopolis. In his private dwel- 
ling on the hill, Mr. Atwill has a round, 
merry little wife, full of good sense and 
spirit—one of those rare women who 
really know how to keep house; that is, 
by thoroughly training her domestics, so 
that the house keeps itself, and keeps it- 
self well. Blue-Eyes is the youngest 
daughter; there ure other daughters, 
married, and a goodly number of sons. 
Blue-Eyes inherits her mother’s good 
sense and spirit, with ber father’s gentle- 
ness; she has, besides, a thousand 
charms of her own, say nothing of the 
beautiful eyes, Mr. Rockwell Murdrum 
thinks he has immortalized. 

The little quarrel concerning Abram 
Battlewick, the ninepence, and the whis- 
key, has been amicably adjusted; the 
conversation has turned upon another 
and more peaceful theme. Blue-Eyes 
begs Rocky to assume his wonted posi- 
tion on the sofa, and to go to sleep, 
Wretch that he is, to sleep in so faira 
presence ! 

“You’d better make hay while the 
sun shines; you won’t have many more 
chances to sleep on your sofa.” 

“The sun, ain’t shining—it’s dark as 
pitch, But why won’t I have many more 
chances?” — 

“Don’t you know we will have to 
move out West before long ?” 

“Pooh!” sneered Rocky, with a bit- 
terness and heat that illy comported with 
his affectation of nonchalence, “ Pooh! 
those rascals dare not refuse the old gen- 
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tleman. I don’t know, though; men are 
mean enough for anything.” 

“Pa says he shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if we are compelled to sell out 
and leave. Ma is ready to go at any 
moment, and so am I. So, there’s no 
telling at what hour your sofa will be 
taken away from you.” 

“Well,” answered Rocky, ‘there’s 
no use in borrowing trouble—its worse 
than borrowing money. Sufficient unto 
the day, &c. I don’t want to lie down.” 


* You won’t talk, and you won’t sleep ; 
what will you do? Let me get you 
another cigar,” said Blue-Eyes, with a 
bright smile, 


“Thank you, no. This will do for the 


present.” 

“Then suppose you play some on the 
piano.” 

“Good! I'll play you a part of a 


piece I composed in honour of a friend 
of yours. There are some right good 
things in it. It’s called the ‘Stiff-leg 
Polka.’ You know who it is intended 
for. This is the introduction,” and 
Rocky began thrumming on the piano, 
holding his cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, and frowning horribly as the 
smoke curled up into his eyes. 

To this performance, Blue-Eyes gave 
a very doubtful attention—so doubtful 
that Composer Rocky, had he observed 
her, would never again have attempted 
to entertain her with the “ Stiff-leg 
Polka.” Reverie once more assumed 
the mastery of her tender eyes, pul- 
ling down the fine lids, which the light 
of expectation ever and anon quickly 
raised. Who was she expecting? Per- 
haps the fuss going on in the entry will 
explain ; for now there is heard beyond 
the parlor door a noisy stamping, a blow- 
ing, a puffing, and a flapping of arms 
which half a dozen ordinary persons 
would hardly have occasioned. Pres- 
ently the door is slightly opened, anda 
very curious, curly, Titus Andronicus 
kind of a head appears. The head gives 
a quick nod, the eyes of the head glance 
like lightning from corner to corner of 
the room, until, dissatisfied with their re- 
searches, the party to whom the head 
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belongs, in a loud, odd voice, exclaims : 

“ Anh-a! anha-a! Sheep meat too 
good for niggers !” 

This strange announcement about sheep 
meat, excites no surprise either in the 
pianist or the little damsel in the rock- 
ing-chair. The composer bangs away 
at the keys, squinting and frowning 
over his cigar smoke ; Blue-Eyes retains 
her seat and ties together the broken 
thread of her reverie. 

Half an hour thus passes, when sud- 
denly the parlor door is opened wide to 
admit the strangest possible of ugly old 
men. His body is bent double, his head 
threatens the floor; one arm is crossed 
behind his back, the hand of the other 
arm grasps a faded umbrella, his huge 
features are frightfully contorted—nose 
to one side, mouth drawn to the other, 
eyes rolling wildly under frowning brows, 
and cheeks hollowed deeply as he sucks 
an outlandish pipe compounded of glass, 
wood, stone, putty, and sealing-wax. 
With slow, heavy step, the old man ad- 
vanced to the centre of the room, there 
shoulders his umbrella for a musket, 
throws back his head and whistles a live- 
ly military tune. Drops his umbrella, 
ceases his military whistle, and, quick as 
thought, converges his feet, knees, hands, 
and head, to a sort of bodily point. A 
dreadful spasm then seizes him, Hands, 
head, feet, arms, legs, and coat-tail fly 
madly apart, as if scattered by an inter- 
nal explosion, and the old man com- 
mences to dance a dance in which he 
makes a pair of elliptic springs of his 
legs, and rides up and down on them 
with his body, spraddling his legs apart 
like the legs of an open compass, snap- 
ping them together again, and so on, 2 
la Ravel. This done, he assumes a tragic 
attitude, and delivers himself of the 
following : 


“ The Capting of the Arctic, 

Fatal barktic, 

Shot at a sharktic 

In the darktic ; 

Did he hit the marktic ? 

No! says the Zem, Zem, Zee. 

He missed it a foot, or two, or three, 
Says the Zem, Zem, Zee !” 
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Through with this farrago, he limps 
up to Blue-Eyes and kisses her, picks up 
his umbrella, and jobs Composer Rocky 
in the back, then goes to the candle to 
light his remarkable pipe, and then sits 
down. 


Now that he is quiet, one may see that 
this man is the owner of the head that 
poked itself in the parlor door to assert 
that sheep meat was too good for nig- 
gers; and upon closer inspection, it is 
evident he is not half so old as he at first 
looked to be. In fact, he is quite young 
—but a year or two older than the gen- 
tleman playing on the piano, to whom, 
indeed, he bears a striking likeness. In 
a word, he is Rocky’s brother, the 
brother in-law of Blue-Eyes; answers to 
the name of Green Murdrum, has quite 
recently been graduated in medicine, is 
the partner of his father, and, as he has 
already given abundant proof, is pas- 
sionately attached to the facetious. Le 
has been practicing medicine some six 
months, during which time he has been 
fortunate enough to obtain only one pa- 
tient of his own—an old woman, living 
in the suburbs of Hobgoblinopolis, who 
is afflicted with a complication of dis- 
orders, chiefly delirium tremens, alter- 
nating with hysterics and St. Vitus’s 
dance. Dr. Green Murdrum, after six 
weeks of unsuccessful experimentation, 
has had so much to say about his 
“case,” that his (or her) “case” has be- 
come famous throughout all Hobgoblin- 
opolis. Recently, and after repeated di- 
agnoses, Dr. Green Murdrum has come 
to the conclusion that the “ case” -is not 
the “case” the consulting physicians 
suppose it to be. According to the best 
evidence before him, it appears to be a 
complaint not laid down in the books, 
though very common among old women. 
He defines it as a “case” of “ colliqui- 
tive logorhoea’”—which, in plain Eng- 
lish, means “an exhausting flow of 
words’—a truly terrible disease, as 
everybody knows. The young doctor, 
now that he understands the “ case,” 
swears he will subject it to the heroic 
‘reatment, and cure it by extracting the 
ongue at its roots. 
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Dr. Green Murdrum having subsided 
into something almost approaching seri- 
ousness, smokes his curious pipe for a 
time in profound silence. Suddenly re- 
membering himself, he begins to hunt 
his pockets, and presently brings forth 
a note, which he hands to his little sis- 
ter-in-law. 

“Ah! Georgie, here’s something for 
you. Like to have forgotten it en- 
tirely.”’ 

When Georgie saw the bhand-writing 
of the address, the colour on her cheek 
deepened the slightest possible shade—a 
fact Dr. Green did not fail to remark, 
for he well knew she had more than or- 
dinary self-command, and all of her sex 
have enough. 

The note read thus: 


“Orrice, 9, P. M., Tuesday. 
‘“‘Dear Miss Georaie: 


““[ know you will expect me, but the 
extreme inclemency of the weather must 
be my apology for not coming. My vis- 
its seem to have excited a deal of remark 
of late. If I shall hereafter (in deference 
to your feelings, not my own) suspend 
them, I feel sure you will not question 
the sincerity of my friendship. 

‘Very respectfully, 
* i 


Spite of her wondrous self-control, 
Blue-eyes was pale and red by turns 
maay times before she read through this 
short note. Ifolding it close to the light, 
she read it over again, and this time 
turned pale and remained so. As if still 
unsatisfied she rose from her little rock- 
ing-chair, and approaching the mantel, 
held the note close to the candle, mi- 
nutely inspecting the shape of every let- 
ter. 

This movement attracted the attention 
of Composer Rocky, who, without ceasing 
to play, turned his head to see what it 
meant. As he did so, he caught his 
brother’s eye, and immediately turned 
back again. The next moment Blue- 
Kyes withdrew from the mantel, and, 
still standing, looked Dr. Green full in 
the face, The countenance of that gen- 
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tleman was just then not very intelligible; 
if it expressed anything, it expressed a 
half-sad, half-satisfactory conviction that 
the case of colliquitive logorhoea was 
drawing to a close. Seeing this, Blue- 
Eyes said: 

“Mr. Battlewick is at Court.” 

Iler voice would tremble. + 

“Yes,” answered the absorbed phy- 
sician, ‘* Yes, I think she will. This 
week will be the last of her. If I could 
have strapped her tongue down, she 
might have been saved.” 

Mr. Rockwell Murdrum was not so 
deeply immersed in the “Stiff-leg Polka” 
as to have lost his sense of hearing. Ile 
had noticed the tremour in Georgie’s 
voice, and wheeling now on the piano 
stool, he answered her question as if it 
had been addressed to himself. 


“No. He’s got back. I was at his 
room late this evening, and Allen said he 
would certainly be back. Where did you 
see him, Green ?” 

“Who?” 

‘* Abram Battlewick. Where was he 
when he gave you that note?” 

“At the Mawfill House. Just come 
from court. Asked me if I could deliver 
the note for him. Told him he had bet- 
ter deliver it himself. Said he was busy 
—the weather too bad. Why? what 
about him ?” 

‘Nothing. Georgie was saying some- 
thing about him.” 

Observers far less acute than the two 
young rascals, who now eyed their inno- 
cent victim as demurely as though neither 
of them had ever told a lie in their lives, 
would have perceived that during this con- 
versation Miss Georgie Blue-Eyes Atwill 
was subjected to some ynusual agitation, 
the exhibition of which, with all her wo- 
manly firmness, she could no longer sup- 
press. Her cheeks flushed crimson, her 
blue eyes sparkled with fire, her short 
upper lip, always proud, was curved now 
in fine scorn, her slender form dilated 
with indignation. 

R. Murdrum, Poet, Composer, Punster, 
and Man-hater, declared, afterwards, that 
she was a statue of Wrath, beautiful to 
behold; he couldn’t keep his eyes off 
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her; she was a little Pythoness in full 
frenzy—and many more such fine poeti- 
cal similitudes he made. 

Meantime, the little Pythoness had 
thrown the note upon the floor, and put 
her pretty foot upon it. 

“It’s a plot between you two to quiz 
me,” she exclaimed. ‘Brother Green, 
you and Rocky do treat me so shame- 
fully. What have I done that both of. 
you should join in to deceive and worry 
me? And not only now but always. 
Because you have nothing else to do, you 
must make it a business to get up schemes 
to annoy me. It is wrong, it is unjust, 
itis cruel. You know I can’t retaliate. 
I am no actor, can’t make faces, and tell 
stories, and quiz you back again. If I 
had done anything to deserve it, I—I—. 
In all my life there never was a moment 
when I thought or did anything wrong 
or unkind to either of you—nor was there 
ever g wish ora whim of yours, that I 
could gratify, that I did not gratify— 
gladly—-and—”’ 

The young lady had not finished her 
oration; but Dr. Green, with tears of re- 
morse in his bubbling voice, interrupted 
her. 

“Yes, you have filled my pipe for me 
a heap o’ times, and—I—nev—nev— 
never shall, puf,—forget you, puf—puf, 
—for it.” 

And he hid his repentant face in the 
end of the front part of the tail of his 
coat. 

Poet Rockwell applauded after the 
manner of the pit—‘ Hey-e! hey-e!” 

Blue-Kyes went on. 

“Mr. Battlewick never cared anything 
for me, nur I for him, and yet you all 
make out I am dying of love for him, and 
everybody declares we are engaged; as 
5 re 

She broke off the sentence and became 
very bitter, 

“I ‘expect’ him, indeed! I never ‘ez- 
peet’ anybody! If gentlemen choose to 
come to see me, I do all I can to make 
the time pass pleasantly; if they choose 
to stay away, what do I care? ‘ Expect.’ 
‘Suspend his visits.’ ‘Sincerity of his 
friendship,’ friendship underscored—”’ 

She again broke off, but the intonations 
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of her voice, and the way her little foot 
came down on the crumpled note, told 
the story very well. 

Abraham Battlewick, sitting in his 
section of the armadillo’s tail of offices at- 
tached to the apothecary shop of R. Nut- 
gall & Co.,—sitting there in the cold, 
lost in melancholy cogitation, did not 
see or hear this exhibition. It was well 
he did not. 

Georgie Blue-Eyes had more to say. 


‘She was the most unfortunate young 
Jady in the world. She was always get- 
ting into trouble, and that not of her own 
making. There never was such a set of 
people as the people of Hobgoblinopolis 
—tattlers, story-tellers, mischief-makers, 
slanderers—everything that was had and 
mean,” 

These observations were addressed to 
the Poet and Punster, her back quite 
turned to her heartless brother-in-law, 
who availed himself of the opportunity 
to go through the pantomime of driving 
a fast horse; the chair he sat in repre- 
senting the vehicle, and Blue-Eyes the 
2.40 nag. Scarcely able to keep in, 
Rocky managed to pay some attention, 
and gave token of the fact by wearing a 
puzzled air, as if Miss Atwill were sta- 
ting to him an elaborate pun, the point 
of which he couldn’t exactly see. 


Blue-Eyes was not to be deceived by 
this mock attention. Turning from her 
tormenters, her heart swelling with anger 
and desire to retaliate upon something 
or somebody, she became now a very 
loveable little picture of the Goddess of 
Revenge. Casting about for a fit object 
to execute her vengeance on, the gontle 
soul could find no one but herself, and 
no better way than to neglect the most 
sacred duty of her guileless life. For- 
getful of her wicked auditors, with tears 
rising in her soft eyes, she exclaimed: 

“TI won’t say any prayers to-night! 
I—I wish I was dead!” 

The effect of this announcement upon 
her brother-in-law was terrible indeed. 
As if smitten by a thunderbolt, he fell 
backwards out of his chair upon the 
floor, from which he soon rose, and toss- 
ing his arms wildly above his head, ran 
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round the room crying, at the top of his 
voice: 

“We are all lost! we are all lost! we 
are all lost!” 

Intimating that the salvation of the 
human race depended entirely upon the 
prayers of Blue-Eyes. 

His cries quickly brought the rest of 
the family, including his wife and his 
father, into the room. 

“Why, Green!” exclaimed Mrs, At- 
will, out of patience, ‘‘what on earth is 
the matter? For gracious sake don’t 
make such a noise,” 

“Georgie says she ain’t going to say 
any prayers to-night,” whined Green, 
“‘and we’re all lost! we’re all lost!” 
again running round the room. 

“Stop it, Sir!” thundered the old 
Doctor, ‘ stop it!” 

Ile went on in a voice broken with 
anger. 

*“You—you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 1’ll beswitched if you oughtn’t 
to be arrested—put in the cage, in-—in 
the lunatic asylum. A regular physician 
—a regular practising physician—and a 
—a married man, behaving in this way ! 
It’s out of the question—outrageous— 
there’s no sense in it—no reason. You’ve 
got no dignity about you—no, not one 
particle, not one particle. You—you’re 
no more fit to practice physic than—than 
those andirons, (pointing at the grate.) 
You always were a fool—and always will 
be. Why don’t you go and hire your- 
self to a circus, like a clown, as you are? 
But you ain’t fit even for that. You’re 
good for nothing upon the face of the earth. 
None of you are any manner of account.” 

(Side blow, this, at the Poet Rockwell, 
who sat upon the piano-stool, calmly 
fondling his whiskers, and wishing that 
he could feel amused at all this.) 

When in a heat, the old Doctor was 
not easily quenched. He continued to 
belabor his facetious son, and wound up 
by saying ‘‘he’d—he’d dance upon his 
coffin, sing a comic song in his own grave, 
and ask the devil if he saw ‘that quar- 
ter’”’—alluding to a trick Green had 
lately been playing with a quarter of a 
doilar tied to his wrist by an Indiarubber 
string. 
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No one stood forth in defence of the 
now slightly abashed Facetian. Yes, his 
wife did. That young woman finding 
her lecturing prerogative interfered with, 
stepped out, a little flushed, and said to 
the old Doctor: 

‘Pa, you are too hard upon Green. I 
believe in dignity as much as anybody, 
but I don’t believe in a gentleman’s be- 
ing upon stilts all the time—behaving at 
home as if he were in the pulpit, or on 
the parade ground.” 

* Don’t say a word, Nancy,” whispered 
Green, “don’t say a word. The old fel- 
low’s got the colliquitive logorhoea very 
bad—he’ll be better after the fit wears 
off.” 

Unfortunately, thisstage-whisper reach- 
ed the ears of the new case of colliqui- 
tive logorhoea, who was now pacing the 
floor, whip in hand, cracking it spitefully. 
Shaking his whip at his son, he broke 
forth with great violence : 

“ A man who has no respect for his 
father is no better than a dog—he—” 

Anger is a very catching disease, par- 
ticularly ina crowd. People are much 
more apt to get mad at each other 
when a number of persons are looking 
at them than when by themselves. Pride 
comes into play, and then human eyes 
are so aggravating. In the little crowd 
now assembled in Mrs. Atwill’s parlor, a 
storm was rising that threatened more 
danger than the storm without. Father 
and son, and the son’s wife, trembled on 
the verge of a pitfall too common among 
families. Even the man-hating, pun- 
making Poet and Composer, felt his cool- 
ness deserting him. He turned pale. 
Evil passions were stirring on every side, 
which, had they once found vent in words, 
might have caused a fatal breach in that 
happy circle. 

‘A man who has no respect for his 
father is no better than a dog,—he—” 

The old Doctor stopped here. No one 
replied to him—there was a dead silence, 

Yet the Doctor was hard to stop when 

once started, and none of his hearers 

lacked pluck or tongue. They were flesh 

What 


and blood, every one of them. 
checked the quarrel? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GHOST IS IN THE WIND. 


There was a noise in the back porch 
as of some one entering the house. Steps 
were heard in the entry—steps slow and 
heavy—not the quick, elastic steps of 
youth, nor the firm, energetic steps of 
manhood. A dreamer, or one in feeble 
health, might walk in that way. These 
steps went in the direction of the cham- 
ber, but presently were heard returning 
toward the parlor. The door opened, 
and an old gentleman entered, 

If this had been a noisy, passionate 
man, his presence might not have stayed 
the quarrel. But he was most quiet 
and gentle,--one from whom noise and 
contention went away, as ghosts and 
darkness and evil things go before the 
voiceless light—a good man, whom all 
present loved and feared with the fear of 
love. He seemed not to notice the awk- 
ward, standing posture of those around 
him, but placed a chair near the fire and 
seating himself in it, began to warm his 
hands, His youngest son sought his ac- 
customed post between his knees. 

All the angry people sat down, and 
watched him. Plainly, all was not well 
with him. Grief and care sat heavy on 
his mild face, whose furrows seemed 
deeper to-night than ever before. He 
looked very old, much older than he 
really was. 

‘‘Had he been to supper?” inquired 
his wife. 

“No; he did not want supper.” 

“ Might she go into the other room and 
get a cigar for him?” asked his little, 
blue-eyed daughter. 

“Tle did not care to smoke.” 

His was a low-toned voice, but its mild 
tones, in these two answers, carried more 
fear than all the loud menaces of the old 
Doctor. A pallor came to every cheek, 
a tremble to every lip, for all knew what 
his care-worn face revealed. They knew 
that for them the blackness of darkness 
was come, and the bright hours of life 
were ended. They knew what the most 
eloquent tongue has never fully told, what 
the most graphic pen may try in vain to 
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Yet the story is an every-day 
one. 

Some months before this stormy night, 
it was made known to the family that, 
through no fault of his own, Mr. Atwill 
had failed in business. The guilty im- 
prudences of his partner had caused it 
all. With the strength of an honest 
heart, Mr. Atwill set to work to wind up 
the business and to make the best of his 
bad bargain. The ways of the world are 
harder than an honest man_ thinks, 
Favours were refused him by the men of 
all others who ought to have granted 
them, and the help that sometimes comes 
from unexpected quarters came not to 
him. [le had hoped to commence busi- 
ness under new and more favourable 
auspices, but the little assistance he 
needed to do this, failed. Asa last re- 
source, he had applied to the Banks. 
His integrity and business talent had 
won him favour with men who had money 
and who saw that by means of him they 
could make more money. They went so 
far as to become his endorsers, but as the 
loan demanded was a large one, and the 
times hard, the negotiation had been 
pending many weeks. A called meeting 
of the Directors, held late that evening, 
had decided against him. He was ruined! 
And all this, the sad inflections of his 
low-toned voice had told the family group 
around him. 

What! a man ruined, anywhere, but 
of all places in the world, in Hobgoblin- 
opolis, simply by failing in business? 
Absurd! Why a failure in that town is 
the beginning of success. A man must 
always fail once, and if he fail thrice, 
thrice the better for him. True; but, 
unfortunately, this man was honest. He 
had never been cute, sly, up to the tricks 
of trade, and, now that he was in the de- 
cline of life, it was too late to learn. He 
was ruined; he knew it, and all his 
family knew it. There was no help in 
Hobgoblinopolis for him, or for them. 
Hobgoblinopolis had no use for ruined 
people; it cast them forth, and thought 
of them no more. 

Truly, then, the worst trouble of man’s 
life was upon him. It had come in the 
days of his weakness, when the passive 
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strength of a pure heart was all that was 
left him ; he could endure it, but he could 
not wrestle with it, or hope to overcome 
it. For himself, it was not hard to bear 
this trouble, great as it was; but the grief, 
the shame, the coming degradation of a 
loving household, rested in full weight 
upon his honest heart. 

But this is an old story, and so very 
common. 

When it is known that death is coming 
to the house, the soul hardens itself 
against the fatal hour. It sorrows be- 
forehand, selfishly hoping to empty itself 
of grief and grow callous betimes. It 
thinks it has suceeeded. But death will 
not be fooled. Ile will have his dues, 
Preparation avails nothing. Rem tetigit 
acu! Aye! he does touch sharply, as 
with a poisoned thorn, piercing to the 
core. When no answer, be it ever so 
faint and feeble, comes from the lips that 
have thanked us ; when no turning of the 
eye repays in grateful light the hands 
that smooth the sunken pillow; when all 
is still there, and no more sound shall be 
there, furever, forever! how burst the 
fountains, how the waters are unsealed! 
as though never a thought of that hour 
of anguish had warned us of its coming! 

Thus was it with the group, sitting si- 
lent on this stormy night—the grey- 
haired father in the midst, his wife, his 
sons and daughters around him. They 
had steeled themselves against this time, 
But the time had come, the hour had made 
havoe of their defences. Like a sea, the 
sense of ruin came pouring on their 
hearts; like a night, that shall know no 
morning, it stayed. There they sat, pic- 
turing darkly the coming desolation; the 
breaking up of the household, the sale of 
furniture, the lost home, the parted family 
circle, wandering separately in new lands 
—strangers, homeless and heart-broken. 
None dared tospeak. What could words 
do, now? 

But this silence was loud words to one 
member of that unhappy circle. 

Little Edwy, standing between his fa- 
ther’s knees, felt the trembling hand that 
smoothed his soft hair. He looked up to 
his father, and waited for him to speak. 





But the old man spoke not, nor looked at 
him. Then the child, slowly turning his 
head, began to read face after face of 
thosearound him. Once he made the cir- 
cuit, and again. Sadness, deep sadness 
every where, and no answer to his looks, 
no kind word for him, no, not one. The 
universal language told terrible things to 
the little one. The little lips began to 
tremble, tears began to well up in his 
eyes, the little chest commenced to heave 
with noiseless sobs, as the poor child 
struggled with the nameless grief and 
terror that seized him. Once more he 
looked up to his father; his father saw 
him not; to his mother, to his gentle sis- 
ter, to his brother, to the old Doctor. 
None heeded him. He ran to his mother, 
and hiding his face in her lap, burst into 
a passion of tears, sobbing and wailing 
as if his little heart would break. 

“One touch Of nature” shamed the 
grown up children from their mannish 
ways. The child’s sobs were the big 
drops that came first, and soon the shower 
fell thick, and fast, and bitter—oh! how 
bitter! No dry eyes were there. The 
silent water coursed down the old man’s 
cheeks ; mother and daughters drew 
nigh to each other, bound in the liga- 
ments of a common sorrow. The chil- 
dren cried aloud. The old Doctor, tender 
of heart as he was quick of temper, hid 
his convulsed features in his handker- 
chief. The fun was all gone from the 
young Doctornow. The man-hater turn- 
ed him to the wall. Men, women and chil- 
dren—they bowed them down before the 
storm ! 

And now the wind rose—loud, exult- 
ing, savage, implacable. Shrill and fierce 
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it sang its devilish pecans over this wreck 
of what had once been happiness. Ah! 
it gloried in this scene. As if it had 
eyes in its black wings, it rushed down 
the chimney, and amid sulphurous fumes 
stood by to sce this wrecked and ruined 
family. 

Was it the ghost of Hobgoblinopolis 
that clothed himself in tempest and in 
night to witness this? Was it he who 
sung hosannals in the raving wind? 
Was it he who did this cruel ruin here? 

We shall see, we shall know. 

It grew late. The old Doctor and his 
younger son silently shook hands with 
the afflicted ones, and took their leave. 
The wind drove them home under its icy 
and remorseless lash. There were many 
kisses but no words, when the family 
group broke up. With noiseless foot- 
steps, as if a corpse had been in each 
room of the house, they left the parlor 
and sought their chambers. 

When the young Doctor bade his blue- 
eyed sister “ good night,” he said in sad 
and gentle tones that were worth all the 
apologies in the world: 

“ Georgie, that was a story we told you 
to-night ; I wrote the note.” 

Blue-Eyes, looking up through blind- 
ing tears, forgave him with a kiss. 

In her own room, forgetting alike her 
sorrows and her joys, forgett:ng the 
threat she had made, remembering only 
her father, she gave all the strength of 
her gentle soul in piteous entreaty to that 
other Father, ‘our Father which art in 
heaven.” 


And the ghost of Ilobgoblinopolis, that 
was hid in the wind, groaned aloud at 
her casement. 
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Chitors Cable. 


With the present number, the Southern 
Literary Messenger enters upon the second 
quarter of a century in its existence. 
Twenty-five years have been completed 
since its first appearance, and a second 
generation of readers have grown up in 
the interim. The occasion is interesting 
in itself, but itis rendered doubly so by the 
present excited state of popular feeling in 
the United States, and we may well stop a 
moment upon’ the threshold of the New 
Year to consider somewhat of the signs of 
the times. 

As a record of public events forms no 
part of the material of this magazine, we 
have not referred hitherto to the late oc- 
eurrences on the border of our Common- 
wealth, which have excited so justly a sen- 
timent of deep indignation throughout the 
Southern States, nor need we here recite 
the circumstances attending the ample vin- 
dication of our outraged laws. Whatever 
the consequences of that diabolical act of 
invasion may be in the future, it has hap- 
pily demonstrated the stability of our do- 
mestic institutions, and the bond of sym- 
pathy which unites the South in a brother- 
hood, determined to maintain their com- 
mon rights, and looking forward to a com- 
mon destiny. How fara recognition of this 
obvious fact will stay the progress of fa- 
naticism in the North, and thus postpone 
the evil day of Disunion, remains to be 
seen; but all conservative and reflecting 
men must watch the issue with the utmost 
solicitude. 

Meanwhile, it becomes us, in the spirit 
of a proper independence, to use every 
means of building up the South in all the 
elements of moral and material greatness. 
Let us establish lines of commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries; let us afford 
the stimulus of our patronage to Southern 
manufactures ; let us bestow our favour 
upon our own colleges and schools, and 
yield a hearty support to those literary or- 
gans which have so long been suffered to 
languish in the midst of a community in- 
ferior to none in taste and culture. We 
shall not attempt to disguise the satisfac. 
tion it gives us to know that our people are 


ceasing to talk and beginning to act in 
these matters. Nor is this a selfish satis- 
faction arising out of the confident belief 
that the Messenger will be benefitted 
thereby. From the very outset, it has been 
the peculiar province of this magazine to 
foster intellectual effort in the South, nor 
has it failed to advocate measures of ma- 
terial improvement, as conducing to the 
highest development of Southern genius 
and character. Our title, it was once ob- 
jected, is sectional, and there are obliga- 
tions growing out of it which we have 
never overlooked. At the same time, it 
will be admitted that the Messenger has 
at no stage of its existence been sectional, 
in the obnoxious sense ig which that term 
applies to certain journals and magazines 
of the North. We have endeavoured to 
cultivate kindly feelings between the two 
divisions of the country, believing that in 
the Republic of Letters at least there 
should be no strifes and bickerings, and 
that the domain of the Beautiful was a sa- 
cred realm into which all might enter with- 
out bringing with them the prejudices of 
party. Nor has the tone of criticism of 
the Messenger at any time been affected 
by local considerations. The magazine 
has been prompt to recognize the highest 
merit alike in all quarters of the land, and 
the sins of Bryant, the editor, have not 
deadened us to the Leauties of Bryant, the 
poet. Criticism cannot be honest, unless 
it regards the contents of a volume apart 
from the personal traits of its author, and 
it has been our effort to follow faithfully 
the test of La Bruyére, who tells us, that 
when a book elevates the soul and inspires 
us with lofty and courageous sentiments, 
we may seek no other rule by which to 
judge it—it is good and the work of a mas- 
ter hand. We could wish that Northern 
criticism had been informed by an equally 
catholic spirit, but commanding, as they 
have done, the oracles of public taste as 
well for our own sunny region as for the 
latitudes of Boston and New York, our 
crities of the North have Philippized against 
us, and thus induced even the Southern 
people themselves to believe that from the 
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Potomac to the Gulf ail is intellectual ster- 
ility. Surely itis time that we should erect 
standards for ourselves and not accept our 
literary opinions unquestioned from “ be- 
yond the Tweed.” We want a Southern 
sentiment in letters which shall command 
the respect and attention of all the world. 
If no Southern poet can find entrance into 
Mr. Dana’s Valhalla, it does not follow 
that we have no poetry. All the wisdom 
and learning of the world is not to be 
found between the covers of the English 
Reviews or in the handsomely printed 
magazines of the Northern cities. 

Looking to the future of the Republic 
with the gravest anxiety, and trusting that 
the angry clouds which now darken the 
political sky may break away from a serene 
heaven, we would yet most heartily com- 
mend to our brethren of the South the en- 
couragement of a home literature as a mat- 
ter appealing to their self-respect. Should 
the Union endure, as we earnestly hope, 
the reproach of mental inactivity and bar- 
renness so often and so unjustly flung at 
us may be contemptuously spurned—and 
should the violence of misguided men and 
the bitterness of fanatical hatred render 
inevitable the sundering of the ties which 
our fathers linked together as a golden 
chain of love to be kept whole and bright 
forever, then shall we possess within our 
own limits all the agencies of a high cul- 
tivation and all the means of vindicating 
ourselves in the intellectual forum of the 
world. 


In greeting our readers in these early 
pages of a new volume, we can make no 
better promise, than that the former repu- 
tation of the Messenger shall be main- 
tained in 1860, and so we trust to retain 
their confidence and approval. All which 
is most respectfully submitted. 


The death of Wasnineton Irvine has 
awakened a sentiment of profound sorrow 
throughout the world. Wherever men 
read the English language, he was regard- 
ed with something more than admiration, 
for he had so won upon the sympathies of 
mankind that affection spontaneously flow- 
ed out towards him, and a personal inter- 
est in the man, as he lived at his Sunny- 


side cottage, was felt by thousands who 
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had never ascended the beautiful Hudson, 
or even set footon the American Continent. 
As a great original intellect, he cannot be 
ranked with the few whose creative genius 
has set them apart,as Alps in the world of 
mind, but unlike them, there was nothing 
cold and unapproachable in his nature. 
So far from it, he was the most genial and 
loving of men; and his fancy, which never 
shed abroad one hurtful ray of passion, 
diffused around him a kindly glow, a per- 
petual summer of the heart. No writer 
ever passed through a half century of con- 
stant literary labour with such an entire 
exemption from the strifes and jealousies 
of pencraft, and his life in this respect 
might well furnish a chapter in a new edi- 
tion of D'Israeli, as a refreshing contrast to 
the “ Quarrels of Authors.’ 


’ 


There was no 
cavilling about his fame, no conflicting crit- 
icism as to the enduring excellence of his 
books; by universal consent he was re- 
garded as the most graceful and elegant of 
modern writers, the Addison of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

We think Washington Irving was singu- 
larly fortunate in the time and place of his 
birth, and that America was equally fortu- 
When the 
Sketch Book appeared, there was a predis- 


nate in Washington Irving. 


position on the part of the English public 
to welcome its author, as the first of Trans- 
atlantic aspirants for the honours of litera- 
ture, and it met with a favour, we will not 
say disproportioned to its merits, but so 
general, so cordial and so instantaneous 
that the young essayist found himself at 
once in the front rank of men of letters. 
On the other band,it was well that our 
country should have had as its first literary 
ambassador to the courts of learning in the 
old world, one so eminently endowed. The 
acknowledged authorities in English criti- 
cism had only praise for the Sketch-Book, 
and thereafter the Young Republic of the 
West could not be reproached for want of 
intellectual culture. 


But Washington Irving was fortunate 
also in the time and place of his death. 
He passed away from the immediate com- 
panionship of those nearest to him by ties 
of consanguinity and to whom he was 
dearest by reason of their intimate know- 
ledge of his noble nature, and he died on 
the banks of that bright river which he 
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had made classic and whose dells and 
highlands he had peopled with eloquent 
shadows. His summons did not come un- 
til he had laid down the pen from the most 
important and dignified of his many la- 
bours— the Life of Washington—and then, 
before the hand of time had painfully im- 
paired his faculties or beclouded his lumi- 
nous intellect, he was removed to the land 
of spirits. 


Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain 
And freed his soul the nearest way. 


They have buried him on Hudson's side, 
and there in coming time shall pilgrimages 
be made, to a grave above which we can 
fancy the birds will sing a sweeter song 
and all nature weara most reverent aspect, 
and where by night troops of quaint and 
majestic apparitions will come from the 
Alhambra and the ancient “Neiue Am- 
sterdam” to moisten the flowers that affec- 
tion shall plant. 

The following sketch of the funeral} from 
the pen of Tuckerman is so lovingly done 
that we transfer it to our “ Table.” 


New York, Dec. 2, 1859, 


Tue Founerat or Irvine.—Yesterday was 
one of those perfect Indian Sumner days 
which are peculiar to this continent, when 
Nature seems to pause in her regular tran- 
sition of seasons, to veil herself in a soft 
and balmy veil and luxuriate in reverie, 
to which her aspect and influence lures all 
but her recreant lovers. It was calm, mel- 
low and soft as April; the Hudson just 
stirred by a light breeze, was dotted with 
tall, white sails; the Palisades rose under 
the pearly sky with their grey tints more 
distinct; the odour of burning brush, here 
and there, gave an incense-like fragrance 
to the brooding atmosphere; it was pre- 
cisely such a day as would remind one of 
Irving, because the mood it induced was 
dreamy, genial and tender; and, on this 
day, he was to be buried! 

As we traced from the car-window the 
familiar river of his boyhood, his farm, and 
his last home, we felt anew how natural 
it was for him to thank God that he was 
born on the banks of the Hudson. His 
stories seemed to haunt its flood, his dirge 
to be breathed from its murmur—his life 
to be reflected in its bosom; Dolph Heyli- 
ger, Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane 
came vividly to mind, with every distinct 
summit or sunny cove; and when we 
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whirled under the bank at Sunnyside, and 
caught a glimpse of the modest home, de- 
nuded of its thick summer foliage, there 
came a pang quick and sharp with the 
thought, that the endeared author, who first 
revealed to us the charm of literature, the 
affinity between sentiment and language, 
and whose subsequent companionship had 
made the writer almost forgotten in the 
man—lay there cold and dumb—for the 
first time silent and without a smile of 
welcome for the guest that crossed his thres- 
hold. 

But the bitterness of this thought was 
subdued as one ascended the hill at Tarry- 
town and saw the humble tokeas of mourn- 
ing arranged by the country people, the 
groups silent and sad, the children stand- 
ing respectfully apart, the closed shops,— 
the Sabbath and more than Sabbath gath- 
erings, greetings and solemnity. And when 
the flower-decked coffin, followed by the 
weeping relatives, was carried to the altar, 
where, but four days ago, he prayed; when 
the tremulous voice of the clergyman in- 
vited all who wished, to look upon the face 
“of our deceased friend” —what a crowd 
of gentle memories and fond regrets came 
over the mind, at the thought that one 
whose name has been to us a household 
word, through life, and whose sentences 
were engraved in our hearts when chil- 
dren,—-had just passed from earth, and that 
it was his body that lay on yonder bier! 
It seemed like a dream of beauty, wonder 
and grief. 

During the hour, while his countless 
friends, of all classes, were thus taking 
their farewell look, the road-side near the 
church was occupied by a scattering throng, 
conversing, silently looking on, or strolling 
quietly to and fro. Around them lay the 
fields bare, yet here and there green with 
cedars; the charm of an autumnal sky in 
the country rested on the landscape; gar- 
lands of laurél hung from the hearse ; and 
as we stood by the church door, the very 
feelings with which we read, as a school- 
boy, Irving’s description of a rural funeral 
and a poor widow’s bereavement, came 
back, to be transferred from an imagina- 
tive to a real scene, from the touching pic- 
ture of obsequies in a far land, to those of 
him whose hand penned the memorable 
description. 

And when, from these thoughts, we 
turned to the scene around, what a tribute 
we found there to the departed; not merely 
in the fact that wise and eminent men had 
thronged thither to pay the last respect to 
their friend,—but in the less obvious cir- 
cumstance that scarcely an individual of 
that multitude but had a personal motive 
and memory that hallowed the occasion. 
Here was a young author whom bis 
kindly encouragement had cheered on his 
way; there an octogenarian farmer, for 
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whom he had, with great pains, obtained 
the earliest copy of each successive volume 
of his last work, to present to this humble 
neighbour, with his own hand, because the 
old man so prized and rejoiced in the com- 
pliment; while yonder is a millionaire 
whose material prosperity the society of 
Irving elevated and adorned. 

Now our eyes fell on a man of scholar- 
ship and taste, who loved the author be- 
cause to divide with him “the records of 
the mind” was the most cheering of re- 
creations; and again, we watched one of 
his fair young neighbours weeping because 
the pleasantest visits of her life are ended. 
The publisher of his works had cause for 
grateful thoughts, as he stood there; for 
such a letter of confidence and satisfaction 
as he received, when the edition was com- 
pleted, it has seldom been the lot of one of 
the trade to boast, and is a priceless evi- 
dence of considerate kindness on the one 
hand and liberal integrity on the other. 
And there, too, was the old packet captain 
who carried Irving to Europe thirty years 
ago, and ever since, has made that voyage 
the theme of complacent discourse 10 his 
passengers. 

As we walked from the church to the 
old burying-ground, a mile and a half 
away, and saw the rude bridge which 
spans Sleepy Hollow Creek, dressed in 
evergreen and mourning badges by the 
country people ; passed the fields and river- 
glimpses so ago described in the 
Sketch Book, and so often frequented dur- 
ing his last years by its author; and there 
beheld that mysterious December sunshine 
fall into the new grave, on the grecn slope 
where buta few years since he gathered 
the ashes of his kindred; and when, above 
all, the last words of prayer rose, then and 
there, from venerable lips. and the crowd 
of illustrous and humble, aged and youth- 
ful mourners, clustered with uncovered 
heads and tearful eyes around tle final 
rites—we felt as if witnessing the solemn 
and sacred earthly close of one of the 
most benign and graceful lives which hal- 
lows the associations of authorship, society 
and kindred. 

For it is not the pleasure which Irving 
has given us as a writerand a companion, 
sweet and unalloyed as this is, in the re- 
trospect, that makes his example so invalu- 
able and his memory so dear; nor is it the 
honour he has bequeathed his country, as 
a man of letters; but it is the beautiful 
illustration he bas given of the union of 
that much abused vocation with the highest 
integrity, the most pure domestic loyalty, 
the true heart of courtesy, and absolute 
freedom from all the petty and perverted 
traits which so often mar the grave and 
cancel the obligations of literary fame 


T. 


long 


Table. 


Among the coincidences of thought and 
expression in the poets, we do not recollect 
to have seen anywhere mentioned the fol- 
lowing, which is so close as to suggest the 
Mr. Thomas Moore, 


in one of his numerous love songs, gives us 


idea of plagiarism. 


these imploring stanzas, addressed to his 


adorable of the moment: 


Then why, dearest, so long 
Let the sweet moments fly over? 
Though now blooming and young, 


Thou hast me devoutly thy lover, 


Yet Time from both, in his silent lapse, 
Some treasuve may steal or borrow ; 

Thy charms may be less in bloom, perhaps, 
Or I less in love to-morrow. 


A Jearned friend has called our attention 
to the identical conceit in the writings of 


Parny, a French poet, who sings: 


Mais le Temps, du bout de son aile, 
Touchera vos traits en -passant ; 
Des demain vous serez moins belle, 


Et moi peui-éire moins pressant. 


Moore has marred the thought in 


stealing, if indeed it be a theft, for 
Frenchman’s line: 


But Time, with the tip of his. wing, 


Shall touch your charms in passing, 


is far better than the common-place of 
Time’s “silent lapse.” 

Apropos of Parny, here is an inscription 
he wrote for the tomb of a sceptic, which 
is not without point: 


EPITAPHE. 


Ici git qui toujours douta, 
Dieu par !ui fut mis en probléme ; 
I] douta de son étre méme. 
Mais de douter il s’ennuya; 
Et las de cette nuit profonde, 
Hier au soir il est parti, 
Pour aller voir en l’autre monde 
Ce qu'il faut croire en celui-ci. 


A correspondent wrote to inquire of 
us recently concerning the authorship of 
“Home, Sweet Home,’ and as we had 
never heard a doubt raised on the subject 


before, we turned to Mr. Dana’s “ House- 
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hold Book of Poetry,” to see whether he Book of Poetry” without the ballad of 
had not ascribed it to the late John How- “Home, Sweet Home!” Surely Mr. Dana 
ard Payne, whose claims to the composi- must have supposed that Payne was born 
tion of the song are unquestionable. What south of Potomac, and thus excluded the 
was our surprise to discover that it is not piece on principle. 

included in the volume! <A “ Household 


The following pleasant verses are going the rounds of the newspaper press, and we 
copy them, because we want to keep them, and because they come from one of our own 
gifted contributors, who writes under another nom de plume in the Messenger, and who 
has poetry enough in her soul to make a dozen reputations: 


HOW STRANGE. ‘ 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 








“ How strange it will be, love—how strange, when we two 
Shall be what all lovers become: 
You, frigid and faithless, I cold and untruae— 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless of you— 
Our pet names grown rusty with nothing to do— 
Love’s bright web unravelled, and rent, and worn through, 
And life’s loom left empty—ah, hum! 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


“ How strange it will be when the witchery goes, 
Which makes me seem lovely to-day ; : 
When your thought of me loses its couleur de rose: ; 
When every day serves some new fault to disclose: 
When you find I’ve cold eyes, and an every-day nose, 3 
And wonder you could for a moment suppose 
I was out of the common-place way— 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


“ How strange it will be, love—how strange, when we meet 
With just a chill touch of the hand! 
When my pulses no longer delightedly beat 
At the thought of your coming, the sound of your feet— 
When I watch not your going, far down the long street: 
When your dear, loving voice, now so thrillingly sweet, 
Grows harsh in reproach or command- - 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


“ How strange it will be, when we wiilingly stay 
Divided the weary day through! 
Or, getting remotely apart as we may, 
Sit chilly and silent, with nothing to say, 
Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome, old married-folks sort of way! 
I shrink from the picture—don’t you ? 
Ah, me, 
How strange it will be! 


“ Dear lote, if our hearts do grow torpid and old, 
As so many others have done: 
If we let our love perish with hunger and cold, 
If we dim all life’s diamonds, and tarnish its gold, 
If we choose to live wretched, and die unconsoled, 
*T will be strangest of all things that ever were told 
As happening under the sun! 
Ah, me! 
How strange it will be!” 





Just as we are making up the last sheets 
of this number of the Messenger, the news 
of Tomas De 
It has been many years since 


reaches us of the death 
QUINCEY. 
the reading world was startled by that 
strange revelation of an abnormal life— 
The English Opium 
Eater—but ever since that time De Quincey 
has commanded his audience while he 


Confessions of an 


continued to pour forth those wonderfully 
metaphysical, yet passionate, and eloquent 
prose poems, which seemed to manifest 
both the contortions and the inspiration of 
the Sibyl. He may be considered the cre- 
ator of a new style of English compo- 
sition, a style at once vivid, vigorous and 
versatile, ranging from the familiar objects 
of sense and sight to the highest empyrean 
of speculation, singularly pathetic at times 
and yet rarely informed by the sister spirit 
of pathos—humour, full of Greek deriva- 
tives and technical expressions, a style 
difficult of imitation while kept down to 
every-day aflairs, and dangerous to follow 
in its sweep towards the stars. We know 
not how far the mental organization of De 
Quincey was affected by the fearful pro- 
pensity of his early life--it may be that, 
like the Strasbourg pie, which owes its ex- 
cellence to the sufferings of the unhappy 
fowls of whose livers it is composed, the 
genius of this extraordinary man was tor- 
tured by the Nemesis of opium into the 
condition which admitted of its affording 
us such gratification, for the peculiar origi- 
nality of his views suggests the influence 
of an imagination morbidly excited, and a 
memory more or less painfully disturbed. 
And it is to us an unexplained phenome- 
non that the suggestion of this unwhole- 
some excitement and sombre remembrance 
of the past does not in any way impair our 
enjoyment of his writings. For many 
years De Quincey was a regular contribu- 
tor to the leading reviews and periodicals 
of England, but his articles were always 
anonymous, and he appeared to entertain 
no thought of collecting them, until Tick- 
nor and Fields, of Boston, commenced the 
publication of a complete series of his 
literary efforts, (which has been done in 
twenty handsome volumes,) and thereupon 
he negotiated with a publisher in Edin- 
burgh for their appearance in a uniform 
shape at home. The fourteenth and final 
volume had just been made ready for the 
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public, when the great writer died. 
coronal opus. 


Finis 
De Quincey was much be- 
loved in private life, and his death will be 
a personal sorrow to many. 


Messrs. D. Appleton and Company have 
kindly sent us a List of their New Illustra- 
ted Gift Books and other sumptuous vol- 
umes now on their shelves, and if we pos- 
sessed the rent-roll and six per-cents of the 
ancient Creesus or the modern Miss Kill- 
mansegg, we should probably return the 
List with orders marked on the margin to 
the amount of Fifty Thousand Dollars—as 
it is, we can only read it admiringly and 
make such notes thereon in our “ Table” 
as may lead any book collector of unlimi- 
ted fortune to indulge his taste at leisure. 
The catalogue of Christmas books is ex- 
ceedingly fuil and tempting, presenting 
such gemsas Milton’s L’ Allegro, the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, Bunyan, the Favorite Mod- 
ern Ballads, exquisitely illustrated and in 
splendid binding at prices not beyond the 
means of ordinary purchasers. But the 
finest works, which begin to multiply on 
our wondering gaze as we turn over leaf 
after leaf, are cumulative in value until! at 
lasta climax is reached level only with 
the income of an Astor or a Rothschild. 
Here is the Vernon Gallery at $90; then 
we have “ L’Imitation de Jesus Clirist,” by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, at $125; further on we 
find a full set of Dibdin’s curious and cost- 
ly books, at $200; next we may mention 
Robert’s Sketches in the Holy Land, in four 
volumes, at $250; after which come the 
Polyglot Bible, at $250, the Galerie du 
Musée de France. at $300, the Stafford Gal- 
lery, at $350, Lyson’s Environs of London 
and an edition of Don Quixote, each at 
$400, Boydell’s Shakspeare at $500, the 
Gallery of Versailles at $1000 and the 
Twelve works 
for the library which may be had for only 
Five Thousand, Four Hundred and Sixty- 
Five Dollars. We have said that volumes 
like these can only be bought by the mil- 
lionaire, and yet we are rather gratified to 
know that there is a certain demand for 
them which justifies the Appletons in ma- 
king so large an outlay of capital in keep- 


ing them on sale. The fact certainly es- 
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tablishes the increase of luxurious habits 
in the United States, but the manifestation 
of luxury in splendid libraries,although in 
the possession of private collectors, is less 
calculated to alarm the social and politi- 
cal optimist than the parade of flashing 
equipages and large diamonds. We would 
rather have such a treasure as the library 
of Earl Spencer at Althorp, in our country, 
than all the Crown Jewels, the Koh-i-noor 
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included. Unquestionably the Appletons 
have shown taste and liberality in the im- 
portation of such expensive volumes, and 
their magnificent establishment on Broad- 
way is now a far more attractive place of 
resort than Tiffany’s. Indeed they may 
fairly claim to have fitted up for the com- 
mercial metropolis of America the most 
elegant and commodious book-shop in the 
world. 





Potiers of Dew Works. 





Fisner’s River (North Carolina) Scenes 
AnD CuHaracter: by Sxitr, who was 
raised there: illustrated by John M’Le- 
nan. New York, Harper & Bro,, 1859. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is a collection of amusing anec- 
dotes and sketches, after the manner of 
“ Georgia Scenes,” and other familiar pic- 
tures of American life and character. 
Such works have a direct value, as truth- 
ful descriptions of an actual state of so- 
ciety and real personages on a definite 
theatre, and at a particular period. In 
this point of view they are valuable aids 
to the social historian, and however un- 
pretending they may be in the present in- 
stance, cannot be ignored or neglected. 
Many of the sketches in this volume are 
vivid, entertaining, and admirably charac- 
teristic. The dialect of the rude border 
population is carefully preserved by the 
author, who professes to derive his mate- 
rials from actual residence and familiarity 
with the personages whom he introduces. 
A marked feature in the book is the ex- 
tremely Munchausen-like character of 
many of the anecdotes which are given as 
instances of the amusing extravagance of 
some of the frontier worthies. They ex- 
hibit a fertility of invention in the depart- 
ment of the wonderful, which would not 
discredit the prince of absurd story-tellers. 
We have read the work with hearty en- 
tertainment and commend it to such of our 
friends as relish homely and amusing pic- 
tures of border life and character. The 
illustrations by Mr. M’Lenan are quite 
worthy of that excellent, humourous de- 
signer. 





The Most Excellent Historie of the Mercuant 
or Venice. By WiLLiAM SHAKSPEARE. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1860. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Gleaming in purple and gold, this superb 
copy of the Merchant of Venice comes to 
us with a challenge of our admiration, and 
as we look into the tinted pages and ex- 
amine the delicately drawn wood cuts, we 
yield it unhesitatingly. Of Shylock we 
may Say “this is the Jew that Shakspeare 
drew,” and of Portia in the sweet picture 
of the trial, that she is indeed a marvel of 
grace and loveliness. What a privilege 
would it be to have the whole of Shaks- 
peare in this style? 


Reynarp THE Fox, after the German Ver- 
sion of Goethe. By Tuomas James Ar- 
NOLD, Esq., with Illustrations from the 
Designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbach. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 346 & 348, 
Broadway. 1860. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The German edition of this quaint poem 
of Goethe with the original illustrations by 
Kaulbach, has been long sought after by 
the lovers of the rare and beautiful in 
books, and the edition before us is com- 
mended to such as are unacquainted with 
the language of the original, as well by the 
spirit and fidelity of the engravings as the 
excellence of the translation. There is 
abundant humour in the designs, and as 
we follow Reynard through his many vil- 
lainies to his prosperous old age, we detect 
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both in the countenances of his comrades, 
domestic animals and animals fere nature, 
and in the text of the poet, the latent satire 
of the performance. This edition is likely 
to enjoy a lasting popularity. 







Mary Lez. A True Story for the Young. 
By Kate Livermore. 


Loss AND GAIN; oR, Marcaret’s Home. By 
Alice B. Haven. 


Tue Boy’s Own Toy Maker: a practical 
Illustrated Guide to the useful employ- 
ment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 


Marrtua’s Hooks anp Eyegs. 


Nicut Caps, Numper Two. By the author 
of “ Night Caps.” 


Biste Srories. A new Juvenile for the 
Young. 


Tue Cuinpren’s Picture GALLERY. Engra- 
vings from one hundred paintings by 
eminent English artists! Adapted for 
the young, with descriptions. 


App LeToN’s Boys’ anp Girts American An- 
NUAL for 1860. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


Here we have a pleasing variety of 
books for the “ young folks,” in which all 
tastes must besuited. The stories are sim- 
ple but captivating to the youthful reader, 
while the pictures offer a world of amuse- 
ment and delight. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Annual is perhaps the most imposing of 
the volumes above named, and cannot fail 
to be a favorite everywhere. 


Tue White Hints: Their Legends, Land- 
scape, and Poetry. By T. Srarr Kine. 
Illustrated with sixty exquisite Engra- 
vings on Wood, by Andrew. From Draw- 
ings by Wheelock. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols and Company, 117 Washington 
Street. [from George T. Baldwin. 


This is one of the most.charming and 
tasteful volumes ever brought out from an 
American press. The scenery of New 
Hampshire is famous in the eloquence of 
Everett and has inspired poets and artists 
innumerable. Mr. T. Starr King has per- 
tormed an acceptable office in collecting 
all that has been handed down by tradition 
or written of these mountains and making 
the whole continuous by his spirited de- 
scriptions. The engravings are very ad- 
mirable and bring the mountains to us as 
we sit by the Christmas fire and turn over 
the clearly printed pages of the book. 





Tue Proressor AT THE BreaAKFASt TABLE. 
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With the Story of Iris. By Otiver Wen- 
DELL Hotmes. Author of “The Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast Table.” Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1860, [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The Professor is not so pleasant a 
Talker as the Autocrat, nor is the story of 
Iris as much to our liking as that of the 
school-mistress. Indeed we are of opin- 
ion that the striking thoughts and happy 
fancies with which the book abounds 
had been better presented to the reader in 
another form. ‘The machinery of the 
Breakfast Table had been long enough em- 
ployed, and we had been entertained suffi- 
ciently with the dramatis persone. some of 
whom, “the young man called John” and 
“ Benjamin Franklin,” for instance, tire us 
consumedly before we reach the end of 
the present volume. We begin to suspect 
Dr. Holmes, moreover, as not being alto- 
gether incapable of borrowing other peo- 
ple’s ideas, for the death of the Tutor, 
touching and beautiful as it is, must have 
been suggested by that pathetically hu- 
mourous sketch of Tom Hood, entitled the 
“ Death of the Dominie,” and the “ Hymn 
of Trust” is very like one of the hymns 
in the Episcopal prayer-book of the United 
States. Perhaps we should have to ac- 
quit the Doctor of having borrowed the 
devotional sentiment of this latter poem, 
on the ground that he never reads any- 
thing so orthodox as the volume in ques- 
tion, and here let us say that we cannot 
sanction the introduction, in such a book 
as the “ Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
of the author’s peculiar religious views, 
differing as they do so widely from the 
cherished faith of the large majority of 
those for whom the work was written. 
Dr. Holmes should recollect that among 
his youthful readers who are indifferent 
on the subject of divine truth, there is not 
one ina hundred who read his pleasant 
and witty paragraphs, that will investigate 
for himself the awful questions of which 
“the Professor” disposes so summarily, not 
to say sneeringly, and the effect of it all 
will be merely to unsettle received con- 
victions without exciting inquiry. The re- 
ligionists need not indeed fear that the 
system to which the intellect of Bacon 
yielded its homage and which the wit of 
Voltaire failed to bring into disrespect, 
will suffer aught of injury from the at- 
tacks, however epigrammatically brilliant, 
of “the Professor.” 

We dislike to say anything in censure 
of a writer who has afforded us so much 
delight as Dr. Holmes. We regard him as 
one of the trnest poets of the age, and as 
a wit of a higher order than even Douglas 
Jerrold, and we shall be rejoiced to wel- 

come him, in his charming verses or his 
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affluent and. suggestive prose, when he 
may employ his wonderful gifts only to 
elevate and cheer the legion of his readers. 


Porms. By Henry Timrop. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1860, [From A. Morris, 
97 Main street. 


Place for another poet, honour to another 
sweet singer of the South, who betrays his 
birth place not by the themes of his song 
but in the fervour of it. Mr. Timrod is in- 
deed rather dreamy than passionate, but it 
is easy to see that his reveries have been 
beneath a warm sky and the atmosphere 
of his poems is sunny. There is a wealth 
of promise in this small volume, and had 
there been nothing in it but the opening 
poem—‘“A Vision of Poesy” —we should 
not have failed to recognise in the author 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” The 
thread on which the gems of this piece 
are strung is a slender one,---the youth of 
a poet, his communing with his Muse in 
the shady wood, his wanderings and the 
neglect with which he is treated by the 
world--such is the outline. But the dic- 
tion is rich and glowing, the verse exceed- 
ingly natural and musical, and the thoughts 
at times highly poetic. ‘The poet's mission 
as unfolded by the goddess, is a most effec- 
tive piece of writing, and shows the writer 
to have a proper idea of his lofty vocation. 
Here is a happy conceit from the nervous 
and rhythmical blank verse of “ Part I.” 
The poet speaks of the career of his hero 
a8 interrupted, and says that 


many after years of life 
Are lost to sight, the life to reappear 
Only towards its close,---as of a dream 
We catch the end, and opening, but forget 
That which had joined them in the dream- 
ing brain ; 
Or as a mountain with a belt of mist 
That shows his base, and far above, a peak 
With a blue plume of pines. 


The greater part of the minor poems of 
the volume have been widely read and 
admired in the pages of the Messenger 
and Russell’s Magazine, the only periodi- 
cals for which, so far as we know, Mr. 
Timrod has written. Our only grave com- 
plaint of him is, that he does not write 
more, for natures like his are not liberally 
bestowed on a generation, and his own 
South Carolina demands the exercise of 
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his talents. Modesty is indeed no bad 
quality in a young poet, but when once his 
ability has been shown and recognised, 
there is an obligation resting upon him to 
use the pinion that will bear him aloft. 

Mr. Timrod is fortunate in coming before 
the public in the beautiful typography of 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 


Tue Romance or A Poor Youna May. 
Translated from the French of Octave 
Feuillet. By Henry J. Macponatp. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand 
Street. [From James Woodhouse & Co., 
139 Main Street. 


This simple and attractive story first 
appeared in the feutlleton of the Independ- 
ance Belge, where it attracted great atten- 
tion and won for Mons. Octave Feuillet 
a considerable popularity. The transla- 
tion now before us, which is printed in 
the admirable style of Rudd and Carleton, 
was made by a graduate of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and preserves in an emi- 
nent degree the elegance and purity of 
the original. It is quite unlike the mod- 
ern school of French Romance, and there- 
in has a special claim npon our favour. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
Revoutvtion. A Private Journal. Pre- 
pared from Authentic Domestic Records. 
Together with Reminiscences of Washing- 
ton and meee Edited by Srpygy 
Barctay. New York: Rudd & Carle- 
ton, 130 Grand Street. [From James 
Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main Street. 


We know not whether this is indeed an 
actual transcript from private memoranda 
or whetber it may not, like Lady Willough- 
by’s Diary, be a modern writing in imita- 
tion of such a conjectural domestic jour- 
nal of the Revolution, but we can say 
without hesitation that it is very womanly 
and very interesting. The journal purports 
to have been kept by the daughter of a 
Tory clergyman who had married an 
American officer, and the entries are in 
keeping with the character of a patriotic 
Christian lady placed in circumstances so 
delicate and embarrassing. The book is 
beautifully gotten up in the fashion of the 
antique. 

















